



SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


EXPORT DUTY UPON COTTON. @ 


Sometime since upon the accidental 
meeting of several gentlemen, —at which 
the writer happened to be present,—a 
discussion arose upon the policy of rais- 
ing revenue by an export duty upon Cot- 
ton. 

The prevailing opinion was that such a 
duty would raise the price of Cotton and 
hence be paid by the consumers,—and 
that in this way a great part of oun/reve- 
nue might be raised from foreigners, and 
our own citizens, to that extent, exempt- 
ed. 

The writer, being curious to learn the 
process of reasoning by which such a re- 


sult could be reached, listened with great - 


attention, and is thus able to reproduce 
the principle arguments. ‘9 
“The value of a commodity,” it was 
urged, “depends upon the cost of pro- 
duction,—inclading under those terms 
every outlay necessary to bring it to mar- 


ket. Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo, Mill, - 


McCullough,—all the political economists 
agree in this. Indeed, a proposition so 


manifestly true could not be otherwise 


than universally received. If, of two 
commodities, of which the cost of pro- 
duction is the same, one were to be nf@re 
valuable than the other, labour and capi- 
tal would be immediately attracted to the 
production of the more valuable commo- 
dity, men would not be so foolish, as to 
set themselves: about the production of 
one commodity when at the same cost 
' they could produce another more valua- 
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ble. Thus competition being lessened in 
the production of the former and in- 
creased in the production of the latter, 
the value of the one would be. increased | 
and of the other diminished, until they 
became equal. Thus there is-a constant 
tendency of all values towards coinciding 
with the cost of production, and though, 
owing to accidental and temporary causes, 
this tendency is somewhat retarded—thus 
causing the values of commodities some- 
times to rise a little above; sometimes 
to fall a little below ‘the cost-of produc- 
tion,—yet, these variations being slight 
and of a temporary nature, we may safe- 
ly adopt the general principle. Just as* 
we call the sea level,—disregarding its 
comparatively insignificant fluctuations,” 

From this principle the conclusion is 
inevitable that the effect of, an export 
duty upon Cotton will be to raise its 
value. For such a duty is as much a 
part of the cost of production as the ag- 
ricultural cost, or the cost of transporta- 
tion, or the profits of the. merchant or 
any outlay necessary to bring it to mar- 
ket. 

The method by which the duty will 
operate is easily described. It is admit- 
ted that its first effect will be to raise the 
cost of production above the value and 
thus to render the production unprofit- 
able. The result will bb that less will be 
produced, until the value rises to the cost 
of production. The ¢ost of production 
operates upcn value only by altering the 
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8 
upply. In this case the supply will be 
diminished, and the demand still con: 
tinuing the same—the value will be in- 
creased. But the increase in the value is 
by no means in exact proportion to the 
diminution of the supply. On the con- 
trary in the case of some commodities it 
will be much greater; in that of others 
much less. Where the commodity is one 
of the necessaries of existence, a very 
slight diminution of the supply will be 
followed ly a very disproportionately 
great increase of price. Thus a very 
small diminution of the supply of wheat 
has been known almost to double the 
price of that commodity; so that the ag- 
gregate value of the smaller supply was 
very much greater than would have been 
the aggregate value of a larger quantity. 
Now, Cotton is a commodity with which 
men cannot dispense. Next to food, 
nothing is 80 necessary to existence. 
Hence a very slight diminution of the 
supply would be followed by a very great 
increase in the price,—and the export 
duty might be so proportioned as to ena- 
ble us to receive for our diminished sup- 
ply a greater aggregate amount than 
would be given forthe supply as it origi- 
nally stood. This is easily understood. 
The supply being diminished by a certain 
r cent., it requires but a very little more 
than the same per cent. increase in the 
price to make the diminished supply sell 
for the same as the orginal supply. Thus 
if the supply is diminished 5 per cent., it 
will require the price to be increased only 
a very little more than five per cent., to 
keep the aggregate value undiminshed. 
This is -easily proved by an algebraical 
formula. 


Let a = No. of tbs, in the original sup- 
ply. 

Let b. = original price per tb. 

Let x = No. of tbs. by which the sup- 
ply is diminished, 

“Let y = the amount of increase in 
price per ib. 

Then a-~-x = No. of tbs. in the dimin- 
ished supply and b  y = increased price 
per ib. (a—x) (by) = ab — bx % ay 
— xy = agg, value of diminished supply. 
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But by hypothesis this is equal to the ag- 
gregate value of the original supply. 
Hence ab — bx 4 ay — xy = ab. 
ay — xy = bx 
(a—x) y= bx 
y = bx 
a—x 
If the supply is diminished five per 


. cent., then 


x = .05 a and 
y = .05 ab = .05 ab=5b=1b 


a— 05a 95 a 95 19 


Thus we see that to compensate for a 
diminution of five per cent. in the supply, 
it is only necessary to raise the price per 
Ib, 1-19, or a little more than five per 
cent. But in the case of an article so in- 
dispensible to mankind as Cotton, the in- 
crease in price would be much greater 





than five per cent. Suppose it to be ten 


per cent., we would then receive for our 
diminished supply of Cotton, nearly five 
per cent. more than we would have 
receiyéd for the whole original sup- 
ply. Suppose for instance that a duty of 
eight per cent. had the effect of diminish- 
ing the supply five per cent., and of in- 
creasing the price per tb, ten per cent. 
Not only the duty, but nearly two per 
cen. additional would be paid by foreign 
consumers. The two per cent. would go 
to the producers, and by making the pro- 
duction more profitable tend to increase 
the supply. So that the final effect would 
be to cause foreign consumers, to pay the 
amount of the duty and no more. There 
is of course a limit to the amount of the 
duty, beyond which it would cause such 
a falling off of the supply as to diminish 
the aggregate value received, What that 
limit is, it is not necessary to the validity 


» of our argument to enquire. It is suff- 


cient to know that until it is reached the 
effect of the duty will be as above stated. 


@Puch were the arguments used in sup- 
port of the policy and the writer is per- 
suaded that no ingenuity can invent bet- 
ter, To point out the fallacy of the rea- 
soning is the object of his ‘remaining re- 
marks. } 


The theory that the value of «a com- 
modity is determined by the cost of pro- 
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duction, though sanctioned by the de- 
servedly high authority of Smith, of Say, 
of Matthews and of Mill, is nevertheless 
an unsafe'one. In some cases it is gross- 
ly untrue. In all it is more or less inac- 
curate. 

What is value? Simply capacity of 
purchasing. The greater the quantity of 
another commodity, that a given com- 
modity will exchange for, the greater its 
value in relation to that commodity. The 
greater the quantities of other commodi- 
ties. generally, (supposing their relative 
quantities among themselves to remain 
unchanged, ) that it will exchange for, the 
greater its general value. The value then 
of the whole supply of a given commodi- 
ty is measured by the quantity, (greater 
or less,) of other commodities that it will 
exchange for. The problem then-is sim- 
ply to know by what principle that quan- 
tity is determined. Assuming that all 
men will wish to possess & given com- 
modity, the quantity of other commodi- 
ties for which it will exchange, depends 
upon three circumstances, viz: 1. Upon 
the intrinsic utility or desireableness of 
the commodity offered for sale,—or in 
other words, upon the relative estimation 
‘in which men hold it- as compared with 
other commodities. 2. Upon the quantity 
of other commodities that they have re- 
spectively to give in exchange, or, in 
other words, the amount and distribution 
of wealth among them. 3. Upon the 
supply of the commodity. 

The influence of the first two circum- 
stances constitute the elements of what 
we call the demand. In other words the 
demand is simply the combined influence 
of the desire that men have to possess the 
commodity and their wealth or ability to 
purchase. It increases in intensity as 
the desire is stronger, or as the ability to 
purchase is greater. There is not only a 
competition among the men wishing to 
possess a giveh commodity, but in the de- 
sires of each would-be purehaser there is 
also a competition between the commodi- 
ty ‘in question and other, commodities. 
Thus of two given commodities, the de- 
mand is always more intense for that 
which is the least dispensable. The de- 
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mand is more intense for the necessaries . 


than for the luxuries of life. In fine, be- 
fore a man enters into the competition for 
the purchase of a given commodity, he 
must have already supplied himself with 
all other commodities which he-holds 
more desireable. Thus in the case of 
those commodities which constitute the 
abscluta necessaries of life, as there are 
no other commodities held so desirable, 
the intensity of the demand will be in 
proportion to the ability of men to pur- 
chase,—that is their respective wealth. 


‘In the case, however, of the commodity 


—_ 


coming next nearest to the character of a 
necessary, it is evident that the demand 
will be in proportion—not to their whole 
means—but to their means after deduct- 
ing what has been spent in necessaries. 
And generally in regard to any commodi- 
ty the intensity of the demand will de- 
pend not upon the absolate means of 
those wishing to purchase, but upon the 
amount of what is left after deducting all 
that it was necessary-to spend in the pur- 
chase of articles deemed more desirable. 
Thus we see that, as between ‘different 
commodities, the desire to possess is 
stronger in regard to that which is eon- 


sidered most desirable, and hence compe- 


tition among those wishing to possess it 
will be fiereer. So also in regard to the 
same commodity, the greater the amount 
of means disposeable for its purchase the 
fiercer will be the competition. To bor- 
row an expression from mechanics, the 
resultant of these two influences is the de- 
mand. It is evident then—supposing a 
given supply of a commodity—that when, 
from either of these two circumstances 
the intensity of the demand is increased, 
the effect will be to increase competition, 
and hence also to increase the value. 

It remains then only to consider the 
effect of a greater or less supply upon the 
price. Like the other’ circumstances 
mentioned, this also affects the price by 
increasing or diminishing competition. 
Supposing a given demand, the less the 
supply, the greater will be the competi- 
tion to buy and vice versa, 

The value then of a commodity varies 
directly with the intensity of the demand 
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and inversely with the quantity of the 
supply. For the sake of brevity we say 
that the value depends upon the relation 
of supply and demand, 

What influence then has the cost of 
production upon value? Simply this, 
where the value of a commodity is great- 
er than its cost of production and where 
its production is open to free competition, 
labour and capital will be attracted to it,and 
thus, by increasing the supply, its value 
will be diminished. On the other hand, 


where the value of a commodity falls be- © 


low the cost of production, labour and 
capital will be diverted from it, and thus, 
by the diminution of the supply, its value 
will be increased. Hence the values of 
those commodities, of which the produc- 
tion is open to free competition, have a 
constant tendency towards coinciding 
with the cost of production. Thus we 
see that the cost of production does not 
operate immediately and directly upon 
value, but only indirectly and mediately 
by increasing or diminishing the supply. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the tendency of values to coincide with 
the cost of production is always more or 
less counteracted by other influences. 
-Capital invested in the production of » 
commodity and labour educated tor that 
particular purpose, can with difficulty be 
diverted. So too in different countries 
the value of labour is different, and the 
expense, the danger, the grief of emigra- 
tion will always prevent an equilibrum. 
Hence, and for other reasons, Mr. Mill, 
one of the most sagacious of the political 
economists, admits that the. values of 
commodities as between different nations 
are determined, not by the cost of pro- 
duction, but by the relation of supply 
and demand. Then again there are cer- 
tain commodities,—such as diamonds, 
rare wines, &c..—which are so limited in 
quantity by natural causes, that capital 
and labour can have but little effect in 
increasing the supply. In such cases the 
cost of production can have no effect upon 
the value, and hence all political econo- 
mists agree that in such cases the value is 
determined by the relation of supply and 
demand. It appears then that the values 


upon Cotton. 
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of commodities never exactiy coincide 
with the cost of production, and that in 
certain species of commodities they have 
no tendency, whatever, so to do. 


And although the political economists 
restrict and modify the operation of their 
general principle, by making all due and 
proper exceptions, yet still it is unsafe to 
adopt it. In using a principle, not univer- 
sally true, one is apt to lose sight of the ex- 
ceptions laid down. In this very argu- 
ment that we have been examining, such 
has been the case. Cotton is just one of 
those commodities whick the political 
economist§ except from the operation of 
their principle, and yét the whole-argu- 
ment is based upon that very principle, 
consequently (as with the light of the 
correct principle it will be easy to show, ) 
the reasoning is altogether fallacious and 
the conclusion untrue, 


It is agreed that the production of Cot- 
ton, as between ourselves and other coun- 
tries, is a monopoly, Indeed this is ne- 
cessarily insisted upon by those who sup- 
port the policy of an export duty. For 
otherwise, other countries raising the 
same commodity, would be able to under- 
sell us. 


So too among ourselves it is in some 
sort a monopoly of a certain class—the 
planters. It can be produced only under 
certain conditions of soil and climate, and 
by a peculiar system of labour. Conse- 
quently neither can there be a free influx 
of labour ahd capital to its production,— 
nor, if there could be, is it possible to in- 
crease the quantity beyond a certain 
limit. Owing to the intensity of the de- 
mand, the production is stimulated to the 
very highest point, yet still the supply is 
limited to a quantity far less than it 
would be could it be raised indifferently 
on all kinds of soil and by free as well as 
slave labour. Hence the value of Cot- 
ton—like that of diamonds, and certain 
rare wines, &c.,—is far above the cost of 
production, and must remain so on ac- 
count of the impossibility of increasing 
the supply to such an extent as to bear 
its natural proportion to the intensity of 
the demand. } 
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“What then will be the effect of an ex- 
port duty upon its value?” It certainly 
cannot affect it any other way than by 
diminishing the supply; for, as has al- 
ready been shown, the intensity of the 
demand depends upon other and inde- 
pendent circumstances. Will it then 
diminish the supply ? 

So long as the amount of the duty 
added to the original cost of production, 
continues to be less than the value, the 
supply will not be at all affected. For its 
production will still continue to be profit- 
able. 
the price at all. The only effect is that 
part of the price is diverted from the 
pockets of the producers into the coffers 
of the government. 

Now, suppose a duty so great that add- 
ed to the cost of original production, the 
amount of the two will be greater than 
the value! Then, of course, as that value 
will not remunerate the producer, a cer- 
tain portion of capital and labour will be 
diverted from the production of Cotton, 
and the supply will be diminished. In 
this manner the value will be raised until 
it equals the new cost of production. 
Upon whom will the payment of the duty 
fall? First to the whole extent of the 
difference between the original cost of 
production and the original value it will 
evidently fall upon the producer. Beyond 
this it may—according to its greater or 
less amount, and the intensity of/¢he de- 
mand,—fall either upon the consumers or 
producers. Thus far, the argument for 
the policy is entirely correct. Plainly 
stated, it is precisely the policy once 
adopted by the Dutch traders, who, hav- 
ing the monopoly of certain commodities, 
sometimes destroyed a portion of the sup- 
ply in order that by raising the value of 
the rest they might receive a greater ag- 
gregate value, than they would have done 
for the whole. 
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Such a duty then will not effect — 
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But the proportion in which the ag- 
gregate value of the Cotton supply can 
be-thus raised, is so small in comparison, 
to the difference between the original 
value and the original cost of production, 
that it is evident that the greater part of 
the burden will always fall upon the pro- 
ducers. 

We have hitherto, it will be perceived, 

been reasoning on the hypothesis that the 
foreign market is the only one—leaving 
entirely out of view the existence of 
a market at home. Jt remains then to 
point out how the existence of such 
a market will modify our reasoning. 
It is evident that Cotton will be cheaper 
in the home market that in the foreign, 
by the amount of the duty. This will 
operate to encourage our home manufic- 
tures, and thus to increase the quantity 
of Cotton sold in the home market. The 
supply then offered in the foreign market 
will fall off to that extent. If the de- 
mand were to continue the same, the con- 
sequence would be a rise in the price. 
But a little reflection will show us that 
the demand will fall off almost in the 
same proportion as the supply. Con- 
sumers who previously purchased from 
oreign manufactors, will now purchase 
from the manufacturers in this country. 
The quantity of the raw material sold in 
this country will be in proportion to the 
number of purchasers of manufactured 
goods. that can’ be induced to transfer 
their custom from the foreign market to 
our own. And of course just in the same 
proportion will the intensity of demand 
in the foreign market fall off. 

As to the effect of the duty upon home 
manufactures, it is but’ the old heresy of 
encouraging one species of industry at 
the expense of another ; Wwhich—thank 
God—we in the South are pretty well 
agreed in repudiating, 

Gzo., H. S.. 
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_THE MYSTIC CIRCLE OF KATE’S MOUNTAIN.* 
I. 


The day had dawned all darkly o’er 
The Sea of Mist, from shore to shore— 
But lo! the glancing sunbeams free 
Flash far o’er all the snowy sea— 

The rising wreaths, the stars among, 
Blush back the kindling lustres long,— 
And now, each bold and leafy height, 
Encireled with its crown of light, 
Rose, grandly beautiful, an isle 

Of emerald in the golden smile 


Of Morning, and the surging tide 
Of spray and splendor wild and wide, 


Bursting upward, onward driven, 

Melts sublimely into Heaven, 

And blue and boundless beamed the view 
Of rolling ridges bathed in dew. 


II. 
Far o’er the circling summits high, 
Kate’s Mountain kissed the kindly sky, 
Which shed, in love, its softest showers 
And sunlight o'er the springing flowers, 
And forests wild, that oft had bowed, 
Yet braved at will the lightning-cloud. 





go 


* In the Summer of 1860, a party of ladies and gentlemen at the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur, formed the purpose of making agmorning excursion to Kate’s Mountain, (about 
three miles distant,) the highest point of fe ranges encircling the Springs, and planting 
upon its summit a signal banner to mark and commemorate the height of their conquest. 
The life and buoyancy of each spirit, freed from the formal “ gayeties of the season,” and 
revelling in the fresh splendour of the varied scenery that broke wpoen the view—the 
happy hilarity of jests, and quips, and pleasantries,—the more serious téle 4 téte, here 
and there, ahead or behind, in the winding mountain pathway—the lovely wild flowers, 
and the grand old trees, in the early autumn air—the glow of beauty. in the toil of the 
ascent, and the gallantry of manly admiration—the final achievement of raising upon 
the tall oak of the nighest peak, the impromptu bunting of red, white, and blue,—the 
“ first secession flag,’”—the relished refreshments, and the brilliant gossip about the 
Springs people, their courtsbips and their coteries; the “mystic circle” around the “ ban- 
ner tree.” and the tablet of names deposited beneath the huge rock at its base—the earn 
est vows, on' each returning year, to repeat the pilgrimage and the ceremony—the kind 
words and hopes of the parting moment—the reverse picture, below, of the fond eyes 
“we left behind us,” striving with strained vision and telescope, to trace the progress of 
the pedestrians, and the burst of gladness as the glance fell upon the waving folds of the 
pioneer pennant of victory-——gay scenes and incidents of a gala-day of iunocent romance! 
—how bright the retrospect! how sad the perspective!—were thought not unworthy of 
some brief memorial, and it. was unwisely promised from an unpractised hand. The 
above fragment, sketched by pen or pencil, as an idle fancy prompted during a morning 
hour in the mountains, soon grew beyond expectation, and was abandoned; and on re- 
turning to “business and books” again,.sterner duties challenged attention, and the rash 
promise was forgotten. And now, the first anniversary of the 27th of August, has come 
and gone, and events which the prescience of Providence could alone foresee, have 
broken the vows and blighted the hopes of the fond dreamers who planned an annual 
repetition of their adventurous pleasures. These truant lines, though incomplete, may 
still serve the office of friendship, if, in anywise, they shall more vividly recall to the 
Mystic Circle the bright lineaments of each other, in the light of the golden memories of 
that beantiful day of pure and earnest enjoyment. 

September, 1861. 





The deep Autumnal splendors then, 
Scarce yet had purpled glade and glen— 
Rich Summer glories lingered still 

O’er smiling vale and distant hil!,— 

But intermingled, here and there, 

In light and shade, the foliage fair 
Burned bright with varied tints and dyes, 
Born of the mountain breeze and skies, | 
While oft the trembling leaflet fell 

And nestled in the neighboring dell, 
And Iris softened peak and plain, 

And Silver Echo rang again, 

And far o’er all the wild romance 

Of Nature’s majesty, the glance 

Of pensive beauty fondly smiled, 

As mother o’er her dying child. 


Il. 


Such Morn, a circle bright with all 
Of woman’s lovéliness since the fall, 
And all of manly strength and will, 
Ascended lithely, hill o’er hill, 
Aspiring highest height to scale . 
Of peaks that towered o’er the vale. 
“Too grave by half, yet calmly gay, 
A son of science led the way: 
Skilled, through years of toil, to trace 
The nearest line from place to place, 
And quick his steady footsteps knew 
The course his practiced vision drew. 
All honour to the mind and heart 
That dares to do the nobler part— 
All honour to the brave, strong will, 
That conquexs, but to conquer still, 
And walks through life its silent way 
O’er vales or mountains as they lay! 


IV. 


Scarce sixteen Summer’s sunlit joy 

Had brightened o’er the manly boy, 

That leaped and laughed along his side 

And waked the mountain echoes wide. 

Yet, look upon that noble brow | 

And beaming eye, and tell me now, 

If father’s fondest pride or love, 

Could ask of God in Heaven above 

To set a seal of promise there 

Aught brighter than the vision fair ! 
Following after, flowers in hand, 

A little Fairy, bright and bland, 
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Whose pure, sweet face of love and light 

That manly boy would claim the right, 

If now but half the truth were known, 

To love and cherish as his own! 

And took! the tender, fresb surprise 

That sparkles in her dear, b'ue eyes, 

And, rippling, blushes o’er her face, 

As Georgie caught that glance of grace! 
Sf 

Oh! fancy now, alighted here, 

To:gild and grace this earthly sphere, 

A being bright with all the love 

And loveliness, that bedms above— 

With aspirations, pure and goed, 

With feelings true of womanhood, 

With human hopes and sympathies, 

With sweet and tender charities, 

With noble instincts, noble thought. 

With all a lover’s dream had sought. 

Sincere, though humble, patient, kind, 

An earnest head, an honest mind, 

Alike disdaining pride and pelf, 

Thoughtful of all, except herself, 

Oh! born, by being blessed, to bless, 

And find her own, in others’ happiness! 

To watch, to pray, to soothe, to cheer, 

Yield joy for joy, and tear for tear, 

And still her secret hope and aim 

The world should never breathe her name— 

Her life a living incense given 

Of bright devotion’s faith to Heaven! 

And yet—and yet—so good, so pure,— 

Behold her gifted, half demure, 

Quaint humor, move the gravest face 

_ To laughter in the gravest place! 

Of home, the gladness, grace and pride, 

Beloved by all the world beside, 

"Tis hers to beam a halo gay 

Of brightness o’er the darkest day — 

Kind words, kind ways, for those or these, 

Most pleased, when most she seems to please! 

Hers too, to win, inspire, enchain, 

Like other fair, the sighing train, 

But yet, unlike the rest, to blend 

And lose the lover, in the friend— 

Weep o’er the wounds her charms impart, 

And blighting hope, still keep the heart! 


VI. 


Beside her moved a manly form, 
With all the glow of genius warm— 
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A gallant and a noble youth, 

Whose gaze was but the glance of truth: 
For never in a human face . 

Had Nature left a nobler trace, 

And never shone, in human eye, 

A soul more pure, or spirit high. 

The thought that lighted up each look, 
Each beam of that illumined book, 
Revealed all quickly to the view 

The mind and feelings bright and true, 
And told, ere spoke the glowing word, 
Whate’er his inmost bosom stirred. 


- 


Fawn |. ae 


Next came the maid of classic name 

And beauty, known to love and fame, ~ 
With step elastic as the fawn 

O’er the mountain dew at dawn. 

The morning bloom at “Cottage One,” 

Not lovelier to look upon, 

Nor sweetest wild flower, meekly blown, 
Along the mountain pathway lone. 

She came as comes the dancing light 

O’er purpling hills, and rapture bright 
Beamed life and laughter from her face 
And form of loveliness and grace. 

Nor purer glowed Auroral flush 

Of sunlight in its sweetest blush, 

Than glowed her sou! with thoughts that stirred 
The heart, by lightest smile, or word. 

Nor loftier rose the mountain high 

Beyond the cloudlets of the sky, 

Than rose that soul, in thought sublime, 
Above the paltry things of time,— 

Rose, brightly pure, in innocence— 
Majestic in its Faith intense— 

Amid, and yet, above, the world, 

With beaming wings for Heaven unfurled! 


VIII. 


Of kindred blood and kindred heart, 

The queen of every grace and art, 

Where now is she,* of womanhood, ‘ 
The beautiful, the true and good,— 

Maid of the sunny clime and soul, 

Whose accents sweetly through you stole? 





* A lady from Mississippi, who had promised to be of the party, but was prevented by 
her departure from the Springs. Her image, at this point, was naturally suggested by 
association, and the pleasure could not be foregone of reflecting, however faintly, some- 
‘ thing of the beauty which had become a “joy forever.” 
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Tell me not of the tender tone 

Of lovers, when first love is known— 
Tell me not of the. melody 

Of Bulbul’s sweetest minstrelsy, 

Tell me not of the music high 

Of spheres, or seraph in the sky,— . 
Give me those accents, soft and low, 
Wherein her thoughts and feelings flow, 
That voice of silver sweetuess still, 

The heart responsive to its thrill— 

Oh! soft and low, yet brightly clear, 
And plaintive as the pleading tear! 

Far, far away, now lights the sun 

His glories o'er that gifted one, 

And meets, in beaming eye and cheek, 
The bloom and brightness which bespeak 
His own enriching radiance, less 

Than Nature’s noble loveliness. 

And friendshjp long must weep the day 
Its fondest treasure fled away: 

But time, nor distance cannot steal 

Her image from the heart's own seal, 
Where ’spite the fatal flight of years, 

Its hopes and sorrows, joys and tears, 
Traced clear in lines of living light 
Will lingering beam, all pure and bright, 
The form, the face, the soul, the air— 
Her lover’s rapture, and despair! 


IX. 


Sedate, though sportive, thoughtful, still, 
Behold the bright flower of Edgehill— 
Fair daughter of an ancient line, 

Of name immortal, race divine! 
Sunlight, the circuit of the suns, 
Genius, through generations, runs. 
Touch but a topic, small or great, 

Of town, or country, Church or State, 
The quiet radiance of that eye, 

Which nought unfathomed, glances by, 
Enkir.dles into graceful glow, 

And words of wisdom fitly flow, 
Sparkling in wit, or humor bright, 

Or bursting into bolder light, 

Till thought and fancy, once awoke, 
Ancéstral splendour in her spoke! 
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XI. 
Oh ! ‘fain for pencil bright to trace, 
Yon faultless form of native grace! 
Oh! fain for Heaven’s own light to twine . 
Its living lustres in the line, 
That dares the aspiration high, 
And yet despairs, to speak that eye, 
Whose deep, soft splendour fills and fires — . 
The heart its gladness first inspires,—* 
The glancing gladness of that smile, 
Unconscious still, of aught, the while, 
Of beauty, genius, gpodness, love 
In blended brightness from above! 
All needless her sweet name to tell— 
The soul in silence owns its spell, 
And fondly worships fairest Belle! 


XII. f 


See now, in bloom, as fair a flower 

As blushed in Eden’s early bower—. 
Oh! see that sweet and noble brow, 
The halo of a holy vow 

Still beaming o’er its light the while, 
And blending with the queenly smile 
That breaks and brightens o’er her face 
As thoughts their pure impressions trace! 
Though stately, modest, still her owa 
Sweet dignity in all things shone— 

So gentle, pure, so tender, kind, 
Faultless, to faults of other blind 

"A heart all open to the call 

Of charity and good will to all— 
Attempered to the finer sense 

Of feeling, dg¢licate, intense,— 

While oft the filling tear may tell 

The eye but speaks the heart too well— 
And yet, a spirit high and strong, 

To bear the ill, or brave the wrong, 
And firm as faithyand truth, and love, 
To aught its duty dare approve— 

Oh! turn from gem, or flower, or star, 
That blooms, or beams, in Heaven afar, 
And see in soul-lit beauty bright, 

The famed Laburnum’s grace and light! 


XIII. | 
* * %* * * % 
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( Concluded.) 


, VI. 
® 

Several evenings had come and gone 
when Harry Whitted again ventured to 
see Miss Dunne. Her reception of him 
was one in which constraint was so ap- 
parent as to arouse’all his fears. A pain- 
ful embarrassment, indeed, rested op- 
pressively on both. * 

“ Maggie, what is the matter?” asked 
the anxious youth. 

“T am sorry that you have come,— 
which I hoped I never should be.” 


“Why ?” asked the choking lover. 


“For it.is the last time that you must 
come,—and I wished, I hardly know why, 
to defer it.” 

“Q Maggie, Maggie!” he implored, 
“do not, do not be so cruel to me 
and to yourself, I see you know of 
my slight fracas;*but shall that affair, 
caused by an unfortunate mistake, result 
so fearfully? © don’t, don’t! J¢ is all 
happily adjusted, and don't let it come 
between us!” 


“It must,—at least, under circum- 
stances. You know it,” 

“I know how you feel, and, I confess, 
I expected and feared it. But, Maggie; 
you must cast aside a ‘feeling so unrea- 
sonable, and, to me, so harsh, or—marry 
me! Hold! why not? Is not my claim 
to that blessing made paramount by the 
present difficulty?. We are separated 
otherwise, you say; and for how long, 
heaven alone can measure or foresee.” 

‘“* Let heaven, then, measure it,’’ Mag- 
gie softly said; “I feel that by remitting 
all to it, all will yet be made smooth for 
us.” 

‘Heaven, now,” urged Harry, warmly, 
“has committed it to your own decision. 
’ Tam rich, I am free, with no near family 
connexions to trammel me, or to make 
you pause,;—and, above all, we love! Why 
make your father’s state an insuperable 

.. 

a 


barrier between us, when I am willing, 
ay, eager, to share every care, every duty 
that he may claim from you? Besides, 
in seeing you-made as happy as my affec- 
tion would exert itself to make you, that 


‘which is doubtless a weight even upon his 


distracted mind would be removed, per- 
haps to a glad result. O, let us try it! 
Conceive, on the reverse, the sad parting, 
and the dreary, weary absence !” 

**O, Harry, i have considered all these 
things—you have urged them befure— 
and my judgment is still unconvinced. 
Besides, there is something within me 
that whispers that both of us may miss 
happiness by grasping at it too eagerly. 
You ought to believe that my own heart 
throbs with yours.” 2 

“ Yes, yes—you love me. You say s0, 
and I believe you. Yet how greatly lam 
tempted to doubt, when you are ready to 
cast me off. And what is amo unless it 
is conjugated? Don’t smile. It is eternal 
longing, and eternal disappointment—the 
fate of Tantalus realised in its most ex- 
quisite possibility of torture !” 

“Hope, trust, and wait patiently.” 

“ Hope, Maggie! But it is hope de- 
ferred, that sickens all the heart. And 
now you are going to turn me forlorn- 
ly, desperately away; and why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, stupid persons, beneath 
your regard, choose, in the meanness of 
their souls, to think thoughts and to speak 
words that dishonour them, but that 
should effect us no more than the puffs 
of air they breathe. O how I wish 
that instead of being poor, with no one 
about you but Phillis and your father, 
you were a princess, surrounded by an 
armed body-guard, that I might at least 
have the satisfaction of dying fighting 
towards you!” 

Some modest raps on the street door 
now drew the attention of the twain. 

“It is pa!” exclaimed Maggie, spring- 
ing up with a glad smile. 
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‘He not in yet?” asked Whitted, sur- 
prised. : ’ 

“‘ No—nor has mudder come, either, I 
have been anxiously expecting them.” 

As Miss Dunne ran to the door, Harry 
recollected some things that caused him 
uneasy anticipations. 

“IT beg pardon, ma’am,” said a voice 
at the door, which Harry at once knew, 
‘‘ but pertickler bizniss makes me come 
to ask if Mr. Whitted is here ?” 

“ Aye,” Mr. Bullins,” answered Harry, 
advancing ; “ what is it?” 

“ Will you come out a little?” asked 
Joe ; “it’s something important.” 

Maggie retired within, and Whitted 
closed the door, 

“Old Roper,” said Joe, in a suppressed 
tone, “has put Mr. Dunne and the ole 
entaeal Phillis, in jail.” 

“Great God !” ejaculated Harry. ‘“ How 
is this?” 

‘Well, you know Roper tole Jerry, 
t’other night, that he’d see Phillis soon 
enough, and so, pertending to think she 
kinder drawed Jerry away from home, he 
claims her as his to-day in the streets, 
and takes the ole thing off to jail, intend 
ing to carry her home to-morrow.’ 

“ The scoundrel!” said Whitted. “He 
has found on this visit that the old wo- 
man is more valuable than she formerly 
appeared.” 

“ Partly so, no doubt,” rejoined Joe, 
‘‘and ’cause he hates Mr. Dunne.” 

“ And.how about him?” inquired our 
- hero, 

‘** You see, he encountered’ ’em carry- 
ing the ole nigger, and so he falls to 
abusin Roper, and from words he got to 
blows, and they do say he give him the 
blessedest lamming, in a miuit, ever heard 
of. Of course they tuck him up, and as 
he wouldn’t»be quiet no way, why he was 
put in prison, That’s about the amount.” 

‘“*Boldwin told me of a previous en- 
counter between them,” remarked Harry; 
then considering awhile, he contigned, 
“You go find Reper, Bullings—I know 
you are willing—and the magistrate most 
handy, and get them, by any means, to 
go directly to the jail. Represent the 
utmost consequence of the matter, I'll 
be down immediately. Both master and 
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servant must be got out to-night, if pos- 
sible.” 

“T’ll do it!” cried Bullins, dashing off. 

Harry went in, a moment. 

“It is about pa, I know!” said Maggie, 
tremulously,. 

Without any useless subterfuge, he told 
her all. 

“O, I must go!” she cried. 

“No, you must not!” averred he, em- 
phatically. Placing an easy chair before 
the fire, he took her tenderly in his arms 
and set her in it Kissing her suationgd 
forehead, he said: ) 

“* Now sit quietly here, Maggie. Look 
at the coals, and encourage your best 
fancies. I will fetch your pa and Phillis, 
as speedily and as safely as possible. All 
the doors are fast, save the front one— 
I'll lock that, and so you’ll be a prisoner, 
too, till all are liberated. Rely on me.” 

“‘T will,” saidshe. “Go!” 

And he went. 

That morning there had been some- 
thing almost wild in Peter Boldwin’s 
manner. He merely called at Judge 
Wolvert’s office, and hurried off again, 
ere the wondering Harry could make any 
inquiries of him. A matter, or an emo- 
tion of moment was ‘evidently operating 
upon him strongly. When the morning 
cars departed towards Greentop, he de- 
parted with them—bent on some mission 
that by turns paled and flushed his cheek. 
He passed Greentop, but a little distance 
beyond he got out, and took his way 
through woods and fields, on foot, towards 
Eldon-Hill. His progress exhibited a 
strange mood of hesitancy. Now he 
would spring forward with determined 
energy, and anon he would halt and 

muse deeply, then retrace his hasty 
steps with slow retreat—again turning to 
pursue his route with striding paces. The 
direction he followed led him a little way 
from the Hill, his course being towards a 
country-house, quite apart from neigh- 
bours, encircled by a miniature farm. He 
came to a long pause at the mouth of the 
lane which ran up to this place, and while 
he yet stood undecided, a horseman came 
galloping down. The equestrian drew 
rein for an instant at sight of Boldwin, 
and then giving spur and whip madly, he 
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dashed at Peter, as if to ride him down. 
Peter Boldwin grasped the bridle, and, 
aided by the generous animal’s own ef- 
forts, swung the horse suddenly aside— 
depositing the ridegggnominiously in the 
dirt. The quadrdped stood trembling 
with fright, while his master rose white 
‘with rage from the ground, exhibiting 
a more than usually evident V, formed 
on his forehead by his eyebrows. 

‘‘ My reverend and christian friend,” 
said Peter, very coolly, “is this an access 
of some inscrutable and-holy furor, or is 
it a profane and carnal attempt to mur- 
der me ?” : 

Fielly—for he it was—scowled in reply, 
saying nothing.” 

‘** Take him,” said Boldwin, as the dis- 
mounted man seemed anxious to regain 
his beast, —‘‘take him, Though I ought 
not to let you off so easily.. But, puta 
beggar on horse-back—you know the 
proverb.” 

Fielly, again in the saddle, spoke 
huskily bis wrath; 

‘* Sir, you are a wreitch—a worm, that 
should be crushed! Insinuating yourself 
between man and wife—destroying do- 
mestic peace and confidence—engender- 
ing doubts and fears, suspicions, jealou- 
sies—causing quarrels and hatreds, and 
making those most loved, most detestable! 
I would that you were writhing in the 
fangs of death beneath my hoofs!” 

“Your hoofs! Good—very good!’ 
laughed Boldwin. ‘‘ Anything more? 
Perhaps thereby hangs a tail! Unfold it, 
cavalier !’’ 

‘‘There’s a woman up at the house 
there,” continued the excited Fielly; ‘‘go 
and comfort her!. Take her away with 
you too, or I may be tempted to a deed of 
violence! Keep her till she tires of you, 
and then give her with a curse, as I do to 
you, to some one else!’’ 

* Devil! coward!” cried «Boldwin, 
leaping at bim with the bound of an en- 
raged tiger. 

But, Fielly was gone, spurring along 
the rvad at full speed. 

A smooth, round stone, at Peter’s feet, 
drew his eye, and seizing it irefully, 
he hurled it with all, his vigour at his 
‘flying foe. The missile, well aimed, struck 
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Fielly’s hat, and sent it, .2 demolished 
thing, whirling high in air. Hatless, the 
fugitive still fled—his hair streaming 
wildly. 

“TI wish it were his head!” muttered 
Peter. 

At the house, to which he immediately 
proceeded, he found the hall door cast 
wide open. No one appeared at his re- 
peated summons. He entered. All was 
still, save that he heard a noise as of some 
one sobbing, The sound. issued from a 
roonr whereof the door stood slightly ajar. 
Impulsively, he went in this apartment, 
and there, on the parlour carpet, crouched 
a woman, moaning as if her heart were 
broken. Huastening to her, he raised her 
drooping form to a sofa—disclosing, as 
he did so, a face that could only be the 
original of that portrait which he bore 
constantly in his breast. 

“OQ, God has sent you to me!” shesaid 
earnestly, clasping his hand in both hers 
—‘‘ God has sent you !” 

“ Susan’’—he began, “ forgive me if I 
cannot pronounce one name in connection 
with you!—but what and why is this 
grief?” 

She said not a word, but pointed tg an 
object that glittered on the carpet.’ It 
was a bruised and broken locket—its 
glass, which had borne a likeness, ground 
to powder. Boldwin recognised it ata 
glance. 

‘“‘He tore it from me,” said she, “ struck 
me, and trod upon it.” 

‘he whole was plain. ‘ 

“Come,” said Boldwin, in a voice 
whose very tone was terrible for its de- 
termined energy,—‘‘Come to my arms— 
for you are mine !” 

‘‘ Tleaven has sent, you to take me, and 
to guide me,” s!re sobbed upon his bosom. 
**T’ll trust myself to you wholly and im- 
plicitly.” 

‘‘God has brought me hither—I feel 
it,” he said with solemn. pathos ;—“ and I 
accept the holy trust, looking up for wis- 
dom to execute it wisely! Yes, He has 


hurried me to this place so opportunely, 
almost against my will; and as I fulfil 
the charge granted to me, with a pure 
heart and with clean hands, may He help 
me |? ~ 
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Both held an interval. of suppliant 
silences: «© | 

* T did 80 act and pray for a friend,” 
she whispered. ‘I feared that I could 
not find one in all the width of earth,— 
for you had much to make you scorn me. 
The two only on whom I could fix my 
hopes are not here—but above |” 

“God and your mother!” added he. 
“But Miss Dunne was once your fond 
associate,—is she changed ?” 


“ Dear Maggie ? said Susan, warmly. 
“But father, you know—” 


“Ah, we'll risk that,” interrupted 
Boldwin, confidently, “and if she is the 
true woman that I take her for, she’ll 
welcome you now like a loving sister—for 
with her I hope to place you this night,” 

**O, let us go to her!” she assented, 
willingly and gladly. 

As they entered together the descend- 
ing train, at the station near Greentop, 
they saw Fielly talking fiercely to a crowd, 
and pointing towards them. Boldwin’s 
companion shuddered on his arm. 

“Fear nothing,” said he; “we are 
acting right, and all will be well.” 

Harry Whitted, at the jail, heard the 
warning whistle of the coming locomo- 
tive. Bullins, breathless, arrived at the 
moment with Roper and a magistrate. 
On proper representation, the jastice 
easily agreed to discharge Mr. Dunne. 
Roper did not object. 

“He brought it on himself, by his own 
violence,” he said. 

. Harry insisted on the release of Phillis, 
also, but here Roper stoutly*held to his 
own—the vile old hypocrite having a 
bundred virtuous reasons therefor—nay, 
thrice that number,—for Whitted only 
succeeded in liberating the old woman 
-by buying. her for three hundred dollars. 

They found poor Isaac Dunne in a kind 
of feverish stupor. Harry spoke to him. 

“Damn old Roper!” he murmured ; 
adding, after a pause, “ God forgive me !” 

A carriage was quitkly got, in which 
he was carefully deposited— Phillis and 
Bullins getting in with him. 

“Go slowly,’ cautioned Whitted. 
will hurry ahead.” 

As lie was about to enter Mr. Dunne’s 
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house, a hack drove'up, from which Peter 
Boldwin forthwith sprang. 

“Mrs. Fielly comes to see Miss Dunne,” 
said Peter to Harry. 

Harry drew back a moment apprehen- 
sively. . 

** Peter, Peter,’ he quickly wild; squeez- 
ing his friend’s hand, “I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by your words and 
looks, but you have my full faith in you, 
whatever is the matter.” 

The young women were soon in each 
other’s embrace. 

Mr. Dunne, when he divebeed: had to be 
assisted to his bed. Fever was hot upon 
him. His accustomed objugation: was 
but a faint susurration now. Bulling ran, 
like a good fellow, for a physician. 

“ Merely the result of excitement,” de- 
eided the doctor, prescribing; “ it’]l soon 
pass off,—but it is likely to leave him 
more demented than ever.” 

At the bedside the gentlemen took leave 
of the ladies. The grateful Phillis, at 
the door, was profuse in her thanks to 
Harry. 

“Tye bought you, mammy,” said he 
smiling. 

“What yer give?’ she immediately 
inquired. 

* Tam to give three hundred for you,” 
he answered. 

‘* Thank the Lord,” she rejoined hearti- 
ly, ‘‘ that thare’s somebody thinks the ole 
cretur’s wuff somethin!” 

‘You are worth your weight in gold,” 
said her purchaser. 

“ Bless God,” she said, “and bless you, 
mass Harry, for deliverin me frum. the 
clutches of flinty-hearted Roper! Taint 
much mee ole legs could do in the way o’ 
runnin, but ef I shouldn’t a tuckt ter the 
woods fore I’d a stayed wid him, why I 
should a been tempted ter put a spider 
in his dumplin. You shant lose, you 

shant lose, mass Harry, by what yer’ve 
done. No, bless yer! I’ve-got a little 
cash stowed away in mee ole cloze here, 
and that you shill have, ter ther lass shil- 
lin,” and from a labyrinth of petticoats 
the good creature drew a'stocking, stored 
with her litthe gains, 

“Keep it, keep it,” said her young 
master. “All you have got to do,” he 
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added playfully, “is to guard Maggie like 
a very dragon, and say ‘a good word for 
me now and then. But if you don’t soon 
persuade her to do the right thing, I’ll 
just take you away from here and carry 
you off with me, for I know Maggie 
would follow—she loves you so much 
better than me.” 

‘I jest come too nigh o’ leavin her in 
right down yearnest,” said she, seriously, 
“to make any joke on it. My idees is, 
tho’, that what’s yourn belongs to Miss 
Mag, too. I belongs ter you, and you 
belongs ter her.” 

“ You are right, mammy,” said Harry. 
‘You take the true view. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, chile; you'll have fine 
dreams this night, I know.” 

But, unless Whitted dreamed with 
open eyes, that night, he did not dream 
at all,—for he and» Boldwin, at 44 Rivar- 
do’s, sat until dawn and after, talking. 

“TI understand it all now Harry; but, 
at the time I could not imagine what was 
the spirit that possessed, nor what the 
impulse that impelled me. I was carried 
like a leaf in a gale—almost without 
volition.” 

“Oertainly, a striking coincidence. 
What do you mean to do?” 

“‘Tf.not here, then elsewhere, this hor- 
rible excrescence upon her—this Fielly— 
shall be amputated. A righteous divorce 
is possible in other States, if not in this. 
I devote myself wholly to her cause. All 
my energies are hers—and, if necessary, 
every stiver of my fortune shall be spent. 
And,” he added, bluntly, “half yours, 
too, I suppose.” 

“All of it! all of it, old fellow, if it 
is needed. ' I almost envy the tangibility 
of your obstacles. My strife is against 
opposing influences as impalpable as air. 
I wonder what Fielly meditates !”’ 

“‘ Impotent rage and malice are eating 
his black heart up! Let him attempt 
what he will, Susan shall be defended 
fully at every hazard. O, I can feel 
now, how even marder may sometinies be 
a luxury!” 

‘* A too expensive one at all times, my 
dear fellow! A recent affair, too, may 
prompt Aim, by its example, to a signal 
vengeance. Look out!” 
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“Look out? The craven scoundrel 
will avoid me forever. He has made his 
stroke, and I have foiled it, But don’t, 
don’t suggest a resemblance, which has 
no real existence, between this and the 
tragedy at Washington!” 

“The populace makes no proper dis- 
tinctions, and it invests the husband with 
plenary powers in these cases—a plenary 
investment, too, of which a coward is 
most apt to take advantage.” 


“Bah! this reptile couldn’t face me 
again for the vilest of purposes. Faith, 
I can conceive how he dare not touch a 
fire-arm, lest it should explode to his own 
destruction ; nor a dagger, lest he should 
stumble and transfix himself! I would 
as soon think of fearing a beaten hound. 
He’s a parson, too.” 

“‘T wonder can he think himself called 
to his holy oflice ?” 

‘* May-be. One who believes in the 
total depravity of our nature may honestly 
still preach, and preach, and be a villain. 
In his most malignant mood, he can still 
recognise an atom of good in himself— 
which his doctrine denies to other men. 
But Fielly can hardly think himself called 
—unless by his special patron, the devil. 
Susan has not said much to mé about 
him, but enough to indicate his infinite 
meanness. He struck her.” 


" “Villain! How justly does Shaks- 
peare denounce him who ‘lays his hand 
on woman, save in the way of kindness!’ 
What a ruffian heart!” 


“Consider her there alone in- the 
power of this hyena. Day after day the 
defenceless object of his wrath and vio- 
lence. He knew she was his by no af- 
fection, and so he, treated her habitually 
ak a suspected slave, whose obedience 
was to be forced by harshness. He knew, 
too, that she and I were once friends, and 
his little jealousy magnified the fears that 
were natural enough. Secluded from 
society, cut off from sympatpising rela- 
tives and intimat‘s, watched with persist- 
ent care at all hours, taunted with bar- 
boring the most unholy designs, abused 
by the most opprobious epithets—O, what 
a dog’s life she led! The rascal oversho 
his own mark, by his excessive conduct 
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Repelled from him in every way, by his 
own act, disgusted and sickening with 
his small soul and spiteful temper—how 
inevitably she let her thoughts recoil from 
him to one who she kyew would be kind 
to her, and who, at least, was a better 
specimen of manhood than her husband. 
Had he done justly towards her, she 
might have buried me fgrever in some 
obscure cemetery of her Sear, and have 
been to him a dutiful, though not a loving 
wife. But he oppressed her despicably, 
and the result, so far—I appeal to heaven! 
—is the only proper and adequate one. 

“This morning,” continued Boldwin, 
“soon after I arose from bed, an inexpli- 
cable something came over me. My heart 
seemed to beat like the labouring engines 
of a steamboat; though walking on the 
earth, my head seemed towering amid the 
clouds—dizzy with the height; and the 
air seemed so tenuous that my breath 
was drawn with difficulty to unsatisfied 
lungs. These feelings grew with every 
added moment. I thought of Susan, and 
I thought, too, that somewhere near her 
I would find relief. I went. I did 
not mean to see her. ‘I imagined a 
charmed circle, of what radius I would 
not guess, drawn around her, in which 
my head would again settle itself securely 
down upon my shoulders, my respiration 
would again find its accustc med ease, and 
my heart its usual gentleness and regu- 
larity of pulse. I would approach, I 
resvlved, until I reached the atmosphere 
impressed or pervaded ‘by the influence 
that she shed around. No further. No 
nearer. I tell you, I did not mean to see 
her. I would keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. Yet, step by step, I advanced—and 
then, ashamed, I would turn about; but 
still unrelieved, I would again pursue my 
original purpose. So I walked on, hoping 
every next stride would place me within 
the magic circumference—and sti'l dis- 
appointed. I had gone on gradually un- 
til | was at the entrance of the lane of 
the house fitself. There I paused a bit, 
and as I stood musing on I know not 
what, I beheld Fielly, himself, coming, 
riding fast down the lane towards me. 

“Moses,” Boldwin went on, “lifted up 
a serpent in the wilderness to heal the 
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stricken Jews,—and just as effectual on 
me was the sight of this snake. I was 
myself again, the instant I saw him. I 
have told you what passed between us, 
and, afterwords at the house, between 
Susan and me. I was enlightened ali at 
once. I comprehended instantly that I 
had been in the hands of a higher in- 
telligence. Consqjous that she has been 
confided to me thus, were there no affec- 
tion in the case, I. would yet aid and 
shield and direct her with reverent fidelity. 
I fear nothing here, for here I know no 
evil. Here, if nowhere else in life, I stand 


"pure and upright. My conscience is clear, 


and my heart is bold.” 

“You are in the right!” said Whitted, 
“and you would be viler than Fielly, if 
you could shrink from your trust, or be- 
tray it. Deliver her form this ogre, sir 
knight! Win her bravely, and wear her 
proudly!” \ 

“The world will prate, bf course,” re- 
sumed Boldwin—“ let it. But as for me, 
I feel almost transfigured, sanctified, by 
the holiness of the nosition I occupy. It 
is none of my choosing, and He who as- 
signed me to it will assist me to fill it 
properly.” 

* See!” exclaimed Whitted, “the day 
is fully broke, and yonder, up the river, 
the bright rim of the sun is visible.” 

**Come,”’ cried Boldwin, rising with a 
sudden impulse, and seizing Harry’s arm, 
‘let us open the window, and stand in 
its full, fresh gaze.” 

Locked arm in arm, they looked boldly 
towards the luminary. 

“Some prefer darkness to light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil,” said Boldwin, 
“but we can front that all-seeing eye un- 
abashed. May He who said, ‘ Let there 
be light’—and there was light, illumi- 
nate our way; and may He keep us, and 
all of us, from anything that must shun 
the light!” 

“Amen!” said his companion, de- 
voutly. 

The sun seemed to smile kindly upon 
them, then and there. 
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Mr. Dunne was worse. 


The young men had sent a messenger 
down, laden with inquiries, and with a 
supplementary enclosure whose outside 
did not indicate its contents, Tom, the 
negro lad, brought fig note back. From 
Maggie to Harry: 


‘Pa is no better. His illness has in- 
creased. The doctor has modified his 
first opinion, but still says there is- no 
‘ eause for alarm. My hopes, as usual, 
grow with the danger, and counteract my 
fears. Susan, too, has come soseasonably, 
to aid, to comfort me. /Good old friends, 
our mutual misfortunes make us doubly 
dear and sympathising towards each 
other, She has told me all. I compre- 
hend everything. O how I pity her! and 
your friend; Mr. Boldwin, also! She 
will stay with me until a happy issue is 
found out of her troubles. Meanwhile, 
you and Mr. Boldwin are banished men! 
Do not contest the interdict. Strive ye, 
both, to release the fair lady; and then, 
triumphant champions of the right— 
come! You will both recognise the just- 
ness of the injunction against your coming 
earlier. 


“A committee of the whole house dis. 
cussed the propriety of accepting the ap- 
propriation you have 80 generously made 
in our behalf. Mudder daringly assumed 
the chair, and there promptly decided 
all unfavourable motions to be entirely 


out of order. Moreover, she maintained 
it a questioning of your honour to doubt 
the delicacy of acceptance. So perempto- 
rily did she insist, and being conscious 
that we may need it, that we have sub- 
mitted meekly to her ruling,—provided, 
however, that any further appropriation 
ig to await our call therefor. Tom is like- 
wise adopted—mudder declaring that she 
needs him, if we do not. Thanks! 


“Upon the matter of communication 
between us, we have agreed that you gen- 
tlemen may write as much and as often 
as you like, and that we will—do accord- 
ingly Isn’t that exactly fair? 
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“T write in a more merry tone than 

my feelings warrant, you know. 
“ Always yours, 
“ Macare.” 

Whitted had~expected it, but the 
draught, for all that, was scarcely less 
bitter to his taste. Boldwin took it with 
consistent ¢esolution. 

“You and Miss Dunne,” he said to 
Ilarry, “will do all the writing.” 

“Why didn’t I study medicine,” cried 
Harry with ludicrous acerbity, “ instead 
of law! I might now be attending on 
Mr. Dunne, exhausting my skill and 
knowledge in his favour—rewarded by 
Maggie’s presence !” 

“My friend,” rejoined Peter drily, 
‘thank heaven that you are delivered 
from the frightful temptation that you 
would then be in. Now, if the poor gen- 
tleman departs this life, eagerly escaping 
medical treatment, you will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you did not 
hasten his exit, and that his daughter 
cannot look upon you with reproachful 
eyes,” 

‘You be dashed! I feel like desert- 
ing to the enemy. I foresee that Mr. 
Dunne will get well as to his body, and 
as to his mind will get worse. No, sir— 
his physical constitutiun will be but re- 
invigorated by this attack. He’ll rise 
from his bed as hearty asa horse. Arse- 
nic can’t touch him !” 

“ Humph !” 

““Not that I want him to die, mind. 
Far from it. I wish him full health in 
body and mind. If I did desire his death, 
though, it would be all the same. Nothing 
happens to forward my hopes, and every- 
thing oecurs to thwart them. It’s plain 
that his insanity will only be aggra- 
vated.” 

“ Faith! therein lies your safety, Hal. 
When he regains his wits, he’ll certainly 
object to so simple a spendthrift as you 
are. How could a sensible and affection- 
ate father trust you !” 

“If he should be anything like com- 
mon run of paternal Cross-burghers,” 
was the laughing answer, “he would 
kindly try to restrain my lavish hand by 
locking it in that of one of his family. 
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But what are you going to do? When 
are you going to do it? What are you 
sitting here for ?” 

“Y’ve already seen Judge Wolvert, 
Mr. Hotspur. He advises to wait.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Harry. ‘ Look 
here—J’m in this thing!” 

“T’m not aware. I surely don’t want 
you to put either your head or foot in it. 
As for your heart and hand—welcome !” 

“What’s the matter with my head— 
eh ?” 

“It’s too ready——not to say heady,” 
answered Peter, glancing at it. 

“Red, man! It’s auburn!” averred 
Harry, running his fingers through his 
capital integument. 

“What infatuation! 
away !” 

“Why does the judge advise to wait?” 
asked Harry. 


“ Because we lose nothing by it, and it 
is possible that the other party may make 
a move.” 


“Roper will colleague with Fielly 
against you, I suppose ?” 

“ Possibly, but it is unlikely. I un- 
derstand that they have been at odds for 
sometime about money maiters, and now 
the breach looks like it might widen. I 
- trust it may!” 

“ Yes—into an ‘imminent deadly’ one 
for both !” 

They waited. 


Mr. Dunne grew, they were notified, 
worse and worse. 

Fielly, as was hoped, instituted pro- 
ceedings looking to a divorce. 

One day Harry Whitted burst sudden- 
ly and wildly into Judge Wolvert’s office, 
kicked over the tables and chairs, sent 
the book that Peter was studying crashing 
through the glass of the window, and 
then seizing Peter himself, waltzed that 
amazed youth most preposterously around 
the room. 


“He’s found his senses!” 
Harry. 

“ And you've lost yours!” said Peter, 
upsetting his friend upor an old settee in 
the sanctum, and holding him there. 
“Ym oa married man, you old slink, 


Take your hand 


shouted 
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you!” eried Harry, struggling to rise 
from his enforced sprawl. 

‘*You are, are you?” asked his com- 
panion coolly. ‘ Poor boy !”’ 

“No confounded single fellow shall 
hold me, either |” 

“’Gad, if you are in the bonds of 
matrimony, I'll let you wp.” 

“The deed’s almost as good as done, 
Peter.” 

“Mr. Danne’s becoming sane, eh?” 

“T met Tom on the street just now. 
Took his note instantly. In it Maggie’s 


‘hopes are expressed that her father will 


regain his intelligence. She says that he 
has had recently several brief, yet per- 
fectly lucid intervals. Just read it, will 
you!” 

“The last flickerings, perhaps, of a 
lamp that will soon go out.” 

“Oh, no! You see she says that the 
doctor repels any such idea!” 

“Of course! Though I’m sure I wish 
the best for you all. And his death will 
be clearly best for all, unless, indeed, 
your hopes are fully realised. If he re- 
cover his health, without also getting 
back his wits, you are still put off, he 
leads a life useless, irrational, pitiful, and 
Miss Maggie wears and wearies out her 
days the tristful keeper of a madman.” 

“Kill-joy!” said Whitted, sadly and 
reproachfully. 

“ Humbug. Hope for the best—the 
reasonable best, and prepare for the 
worst—the immaginable worst: enjoy 
what you have. That’s common-sense, 
and excellent philosophy. Don’t be a 
cynic, but let your tub, like that of - 
Diogenes, stand on its own bottom.” 

“*You’ve knocked the bottom out of my 
tub,” protested Harry, “and you have 
thrust yourself between me aaa the sun ! 
It is not kind!” 

“ Just now you were above the clouds,” 
said Peter, ‘“‘and thought there were none. 
I wanted to put you down, that you 
might see more truly. Though hid, the 
sun still shines beyond, eh ?” 

“What of that, if it does not shine for 
me and on me 2” 

“ Shining, it shines forevet and for all; 
the clouds are but temporary and fleeting 
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interpositions. The shade is from a mere 
terrestrial film—the light from a higher 
and eternal source,” 

“Pretty well!” sneered Whitted.— 
“ Fielly’s place, it seems, will be supplied 
by you in the pulpit, also!” 

“* May be!” answered Peter, smiling. 
“Speaking of Fielly’—he added, “ the 
judge tells me that the reverend scamp 
and Mr, Roper are at fierce logger-heads. 
Not only have they pitted themselves 
against each other in court, but they have 
got asad squabble between them in the 
very church.” 

“There’s good to hope, when rogues 
fall out,” said Harry. 

* The judge says, too, that Mr. Roper’s 
usual luck aas begun to fail him; the 
tide is turning. Nearly every case at law 
and in equity has gone point-blank 
against him. Then rumor is that his 
precious son-in-law, having been in his 
confidence and knowing his weak points, 
eagerly lends aid toany one against the old 
man. How terribly insecure his position 
inevitably. is, when all his devious wind- 
ings and his dark schemings are laid 
open. For, see—he has gathered his 
wonderful medley of property by no regu- 
Jar business. His farms and negroes 
scarcely support themselves, for all his 
pushing ; and all his other various opera- 
tions are of a guerrilla character—-some 
strong grasp on this, that, and the other 
man’s affairs: how and when he got it 
stiil shadowy, though still holding, when 
all the light of law and evidence was 
thrown upon it. Then he has always 
held some office of trust towards widows 
and orphans, and persons non compos, 
and between debtors and creditors—and 
the like. Here he had vast opportuni- 
ties for fraud and quasi fraud, in spite of 
any vigilance. Now, Fielly turning upon 
him is as if a testator should rise to ex- 
amine how his executor had obeyed his 
behests, or a lunatic, suddenly restored, 
should come to audit the accounts of his 
trustee.” 

“His wealth has grown likea fungus,” 
observed Harry: “‘he has got to be rich 
like one who is at last betrayed as a 
counterfeiter. But I can hardly hope, 
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with Fielly to help, that old Gripe can be 
out generaled.”’ 

‘His complete overthrow his begun !” 
said Boldwin prophetically. 

“Think so then,” Harry said, “ for 
T’ll not try to kill your joy.” 

“Tt is no. pleasure,” answered his 
friend, “for it affects me like a grief, 
through one dear, very, very dear to me.” 

Next day Whitted was informed that 
Mr. Dunne was better, but that there 
were no more signs of returning reason, 

hat afternoon Aunt Phillis came up 
to the office. 

‘*Sit down,” said her young master, 
‘you are tired.” 

“Tam,” agreed she, sitting—cautious- 
ly, though, as an elephant plants his foot 
on a doubtful bridge. “It’s yup-hill 
wuck wi’ me. Me yown heft, I fine, is 
nigh about’s much as me weakness kin 
manidge. The more I worry, the fatter 
I git—an ef things don’t-svon take a turn, 
I’ll jist come ter be one great big roun 
ball o’? meat. Lordy!” 

She laid aside her tippet, and blowed 
to cool herself. 

‘‘ How is Mr. Dunne?” inquired Harry 
Whitted. 

‘‘ Bout as much as common. Six o’ one, 
an half dozen o’ t’other. But then—my! 
Skin an bone an eyes. Eyes—he’s got 
eyes ter that decree that yer can’t see 
nothin else. Not that ther so overly big 
like, when yer looks close, but ther’s a 
kind o’ stare outen ’em as makes ’em 
spread like, an stretch, till they ’pears to 


‘be as ther sky erbove—two skies, wi’ a 


blazin sun right in ther middle o’ itch on 
’em. It makes one think o’ nigths as 
there aint no use a lighten of lamps. 
Sometimes he look like he gwine ter be 
hisself right off, and thyen he’s tuck 
wuss agin. Nev’ mine! that doctor’ll 
put nend ter him yit!” 

“O he is an able man—a good physi- 
cian.” 

“You says it,” continued she, looking 
straight before her nose at nothing. “You 
says it. But what’s it all come ter, ef 
mass Isaac dies, heh? ‘I’ve bin ther 
woods wi’ that boy, Tom, an I’ve chipped 
byark an digged roots. I’ve fixed ’em. 
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I’ve toted ’em in ther house. 
ried ’em inter ther very room wher’e lays 
hisself. I’ve wanted ter give the truck— 
for it’s good truck—ter ’im, ter safe ’im, 
But not er bit of it! Not so much as a 
drap would they lemme give ’im. They 
axed ther doctor bout it. He looks an 
tastes an smells, he does—an thyen he 
pitches of it yout ther winder—stavin. 
That’s ther way he spelt able—wid a fool 
ter it! Ef his conshunch is clare, it’s 
none of my bizness—ef it is clare!” 

** His diploma shields him, you know,” 
laughed Harry. 

‘“‘ Derplore this,and derplore that—and 
well he may !” she went on. ‘“ But when 
ther thing’s done, wher’s ther good in it? 
Don’t tell me,” (with an utterly inciedu- 
lous twist of face and outstretching of 
arm) “don’t! Them doctors loyes to 
kill folks by slow inches. They loves to 
cut yer rup, an ef they can’t do ita 
livin, as they perfers, they'll git yer dead. 
I wont rest quiet in me grave, I know, 
feard on ’em. I tuck some o’ thare stuff 
when I was little bit chile, an I aint got 
over it yit. I kin feel it a scrunchin in 
mee bones ’stonshin, ev’ry now an thyen! 
But I did n’t come a crawlin up here ter 
be a runnin on so,” 

‘** How are the ladies—well?” queried 
Harry. ' 

“‘They’s tolble, considerin,—for ole 
Roper’s bin there this day !” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Peter Boldwin, giv- 
ing her better attention, : 

“This blessid mornin he come—I tell 
you. Now, Mass Harry, nor don’t you, 
Mister Bollin, don’t nary one o’ yer go 
for to think as I Jet im come a playin of 
mer lord down there—not a bit of it. 
Young Bulgins sends me word bright an 
yearly that ther ole feller was in town, an 
intendin for ter gin us a call any minit. 
I lets the ladies know, and- they, atter 
some chat, decides for ter see ’im, ef Ill 

stan by um. I tole ’em that mee duty it 
was, and mee duty do I would. So, 
when he knocks, I lets’im in. He wants 


for ter pass thew wi’ his hat on, but he 
don’t. I takes it; Thyen I tries for his 
bloody red cowhide. He hums and haws. 
I pushes—I tells ’im he mustn’t carry 
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that inter the very faces o’ ther ladies. 
They wouldn’t stan it, an no more 
wouldn’t I. He don’t want to put it 
outen his hand, but I wurries ’im till I 
gits it sure nuff. I knowed I had ’im 
thyen—for its his which switch.” 

“ What?” interrupted Boldwin. 

‘‘ His wizard’s wand,” explained Whit- 
ted. 

**His which switch,” continued Phil- 
lis. ‘I knowed his virter was outen him 
as soon as it leff his han. Do nothin he 
could, now ; and. bersides I chawed agin 
’im, I did—I chawed mitely! He flung 
his bad eye at me, but a ketchin of it full 
an skeerless, I jest stared the count’nance 
outen it, spotly. *Gooper hoo! thinks I. 
He walks in as if he didn’t rightly know 
what do wi’ his empty hans, an when he 
sot down I jist gits me behind him, an I 
looks as hard’s I kin right. at the centre 
0’ the back on his head. He fidgits won- 
derful. I keeps my eye study on ther. 
spot, an atter a bit he raisos his han an 
rubs, an atter anuther bit he lays to an 
falls ter scratchin ther place a caution. 
Had ’im, sirs—had ’im! I’d made ther 
lion meek as a lamb! Miss Sue trimbles 
at the sight of ’im, an when he spoke she 
begins for tér cry. Miss Mag takes her 
han an holes it tight—lookin at Roper 
like a mad dove. He goes on about ther 
family eackter, an her cackter, and his 
cackter, and what not. How his grey 
hairs Il be brot in sorrer ter ther grave 
by her conduct. How she muss come wi’ 
him ter go back ter Mr. Fielly, and stop 
everything an make all up. Nothin’s 
sed. Miss Mag gazin right straight at 
’jm all ther time-—-Miss Sue a raisin her 
eyes for a glance now an thyen—an Il a 
lookin study at ther back o’ ’is head. 
Thyen he tries for ter git in a rage—but 
it want no go. He axes Miss Mag ef she 
aint ashamed an afeard to harbor his dis- 
graced an wretched dotter. Nothin’s sed. 
Miss Mag, still a gazin full an fair at ’im 
jist throws a yarm round Miss Sue an 
draws her down on her breast—huggin 
her up lovin like. Starts him up, he does, | 
an cries he’ll see “ef there aint ways 0’ 
makin a wife an dotter obey her husbin 
an father. All stillas mice. Thyen he 
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bounces outen ther parlor. I follers, to 
let im out. Seizin of his things wi’ one 
hand all at once, he tries to put on his 
hat quick, an he jist likes to put out his 
leff eye wi’ ther cowhide. An thyen he 
sweared. Ther pious ole feller cussed 
like a devil. Antkyen he dashed off—- 
wild! Now,” added the old woman, ‘I 
want ter onderstand whare I stand; for 
efeole Roper, or any or his or Fielly’e, 
comes for ter interfere wi’-Miss, Sue, 
thare’s a little fight leff in me yit, an 
come out it shill! I want ter know ef 
Fielly or Roper, or both on ’em, has got 
‘any right ter come a takin Miss Sue agin 
her will ?” . 

‘‘ None,” said Boldwin. “ Die in your 
tracks before you let her go with any- 
one!” 

“A nuff sed!” 
rising. 

“My dear old soul,’”’ observed Peter 

_ kindly, “ you’ll accept a little treat from 
me—wont you? Take a glass of old 
Port with Harry and me!” 

“Wi’ pleshure an onner,” she replied. 
“Taint offen I takes anything, but I 
shant ruffuse now. I’m worried like, an 
it’ hearten one.” 

*‘ You’ll find it good,’”’ said Peter, pro- 
ducing a bottle, with glasses; “some of 
the judge’s own private stock. See— 
dusty and cobwebbed outside, but what a 
promise they give of internal mellowness, 
lusciousness and true fire! Now,” filling 
the glasses, ‘‘ we'll drink confusion to 
Fielly and Roper.” 

‘An success,” added she, winking, 
“‘ ter two young men an two young wim- 
men we know!” and they all drank 
heartily. 

“TI kin git along more peart now,” 
said Phillis; ““an as for Miss Sue, she’s 
safe.” 

“‘Send Tom up instantly,” suggested 
Harry, “if there is any necessity.” 

‘And if the ladies entertain any ap- 
prehensions,” said Peter, “you know 
now how to remove or quiet them. You 

_ are an invaluable: ally in these circum- 
stances !”” 

“’Pend on me—-’pend on me,” said 
she, as she toddled away. 


ejaculated Phillis, 
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“ Fielly,” remarked Peter to Harry, 
“having begun suit for a divorce, he is 
not likely to interfere otherwise with 
Susan; and as for her father, he has no 
right.” 


“True,” rejoined his friend. “But 


“what has the judge done?” 


“Nothing, or what amounts to the 
same. The idea is to let Fielly have his 
way undisturbed,—only not to appear too 
willing, and taking care to shield Susan’s 
fair fame as far as practicable under the 
circumstances.” 

“Where does the case come up—and 
when ?” 

“ At Tyrwhiffe, February term.” 

“Good! a country town, whence a 
whisper of it will scarcely get abroad.” 

“How fortunate that our papers here 
have not adopted city etiquette in these 
matters!” said Boldwin. “ Yet we are 
ready to meet everything.” 

“Our editors,” laughed Whitted, “are 
not able to afford giving offence to an in- 
dividual of any standing yet.” 

“ As for the ‘Impress,’ at the capital,” 
added Peter, “its Tyrwhiffe correspon- 
dent is Kalton, mine especial friend 
whilom.” 

“So, if he writes anything, he will do 
justice, to say the least.” 

Mr. Dunne’s illness from this date in- 
creased, He got-very low indeed, and 80 
remained day after day. 

At midnight Harry Whitted was walk- 
ing restlessly to and fro before the resi- 
dence of the sick man. There in the 
street he still kept up the untired patrol 
that he had begun some hours previous- 
ly. He had learned that evening that 
Mr. Dunne’s malady was approaching a 
crisis of life or death: the doctor confi- 
dent that the issue would be fully decided 
ere the dawn of another day. The reader 
needs not to be told what were the young 
man’s feelings as he paced there in the 
darkness back-and forth. That he might , 
gain by the invalid’s demise was a thought 
that he shuddered from him—it making 
him in some sort an accomplice in the 
possible, nay, probable death. And 
then—Maggie!—-Tom brought frequent 
bulletins to his apprehensive and impa- 








tient master, from Mrs. Fielly or from 
Aunt Phillis. Harry hears the gate open 
—so quick his ears are to-night—and he 
hurries to the sound. 

“How is he now?” is the agitated 
whisper. 

“No better, yit, ser,” says Tom. 
“Wuss, Miss Sue say. ef anythin.” 

Tom whimpers and trembles, for Tom is 
a-cold with an ill-defined fright. His 
master is in a fever of grief, of doubt, of 
hope and wish and fear. He no longer 
breathes—he sighs fast; and Tom grows 
colder hearing these suspirations. 

‘* Miss Sue,” says Tom, through chat- 
tering teeth, “ she say come in, ser.” 

_ “No—go back, you, and bring me 
word directly.” . 

The boy goes back, and his master re- 
commences his sad promenade. To and 
fro, up and: down, back and forth. He is 
so immersed in thought now, that he at 
length almost stumbles over the boy who 
is again come, this time not attracting 
attention at the gate. 

“It’s me, ser,” Tom informs him, 
chokingly. ! 

“Well,” says Harry impatiently—‘thow 
is Miss Mag!” 

“Miss Mag!” ejaculated Tom, in 
amazement. “Taint she, ser, it’s 
Mister Dunne, ser,” and, sniveling, he 
relieves his pent feelings. ‘‘ He's wuss 
an wusser,’ Tom proceeds after a bit, 
‘‘an Miss Sue say ther time ter cry is a 
comin on him.” 

_ “ Crisis,” Harry corrects him. 

** Yes, ser. Ther docter’s holin a lookin 
giass ter him. He has ter hole it close, 
ser, fer ter see Mass Isick’s face in it, an 
he kin hardly do it at that, ser. He'll be 
gone. dead, wont he, ser, when yer can’t 
see him in it a bit at no closeness?” 

““Yes—yes. How does Miss Mag 
seem ?” 

“ You want ther truf, Mass Harry ?” 

“Nothing else.” 

“Well, ser,” says Tom, scratching his 
his head industriously, ‘ter teil yer ther 
truf, Miss Mag ‘pears ’s if she want a 
grain o’ kin ter Mass Isick, ser. Ev’yone 
on us, black and white, a cryin an goin 
on, an she as cool as acowcumber! Don’t 
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look right ter me, ser. No, ser, it do 
not.” 

“Return now,” his master commands 
him. Tom gets as far as the gate, but 
soon comes back. 

“Aunt Phillis at ther gate, ser,’ he 
says, ‘‘wants ter see yer, ser.” 

“Ef yer wont go in ther gate, ser,” she 
urges Harry, “come in ther kichin, do. 
Monsus tanterlizin ter us all for ter know 
you're out here in the cole. You'll ketch 
yer death in this bad night air. Docter 
says, too, ef yer don’t come in, he’ll see 
ef a watchman can’t be got ter take yer 
off to ther watch-house. But that’s jest 
his way o’ talkin, you know, ser.” 

“I'll sit in the kitchen,” Harry agrees, 
and goes in. 

Somehow, the old negro woman’s grief 
soothes his grief, Listening to her he 
lapses into, if not a pleasant, yet a quite 
bearable mood of melancholy. But she 


does not stay. She goes into the house, 


and leaves him to the sad fancies thatagain 
come trooping fast back upon him. Min- 
utes pass—he thinks, hours. Nobedy 
comes to give him any word of good or 
ill, How still! How still! Not a sound 
is heard in the house, though he softly 
attains the kitchen door and looks and 
listens. He sees the light, faint through 
the blinds and curtains. But not even a 
movin shadow to speak of life and motion. 
A deathlike calm! Not to be borne! 
Yet he dare not break the stillness, this 
holy stiljness. So he creeps back to his 
seat by the kitchen fire. And there he 
sits and waits. Waits till he seems to 
grow a part of the very silence itself, 
and shrinks now at. the apprehension of 
a sound. Minutes pass—he thinks, 
hours. Nobody comes to give him any 
word of good or ill. How still! How 
still! He would say these two words, 
yet dares not—how still! 

Broken ! this silence ; jarring him who 
waited in heart and soul. 

He could hear them moving in the 
house. What? Which—life, or death ? 
So narrowed the inquiry to this awful 
width. Certain it was that the ,grim 
monster, whose shadow in the sick-room 
commands a dreadful hush, had departed 
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—bearing off his prey in an ipexorable 
clutch, or else, relenting, or retreating 
before the coming of some more kindly 
power, baffled for this time, only bafiled ! 
Which asked Harry's swelling, heart— 
which, life—or death ! 


VIll. 


Life ! 

Aunt Phillis startled him by her burst- 
ing entrance. 

“Tell me!” he gasped. 

“?Tis too good ter tell!” she said— 
‘‘come an see for your own sef!’’ 

Hastily following her into the dwelling, 
he met the physician on the stairs. The 
man of medicine looked se]f-complacent 
enough. 

‘“‘T must congratulate you, I suppose,” 
said he to Harry, (how knowing these 
M. Ds. are!) 

“Thank you—thanks!” said Whitted 
fervently. 

“Well, no,” the doctor rejoined,— 
“plenty o’ game, and I’ll have another 
chance at him—or some one else will. 
Go up!” 

** All must be right, since you are leav- 
ing!” said Harry, going up. 

“ Ambiguous—rather !” cried the M. 
D., after him. : 

Without ceremony, Tom ushered his 
young master in. ‘ 

Where was Magzgie’s coolness now, that 
Tom had spoken of? Gone, with the ex- 
igency that had called for it. Flushing, 
paling—weeping, smiling—a weak, trem- 
bling, agitated thing—a feather in a 
whirlwind of joy. Care and anxiety had 
wrought upon her—you could see that 
now, after her stern energy was replaced 
by a gentler feeling. Nervous, but nerve- 
less, 

Harry drew to the bedside and looked 
on the emaciate form there. Around 
were gathered all the little family. The 
old man was talking feebly but intelli- 
gently. O whata hope was in Harry’s 
soul! 

“Mr. Whitted, pa,” said Maggie. 
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\“* My son !” the invalid syllabled weak- 
ly, smiling up at Harry. 

“‘ Willingly—gladly!”’ was the eager 
response. 

Mr. Dunne seemed puzzled by this an- 
swer. 

“You and Maggie are married? he 
said dubiously. 

‘* We were to have been, sir—and will 
yet, I trust.” 

‘“« Ah, I knew it was to have been, My 
illness interfered to prevent it, I suppose. 
They tell me that I have been long sick.” 

“Very long—very long. But you will 
get well now, I hope.” 

“Yes,” smiled the sick gentleman. 
‘The doctor tells me so, and my own sen; 
sations ussure me the same. I feel in 
health this moment,—only weak. When 
all were so alarmed awhile ago, I think I 
was enjoying a pleasant nap—at least, I 
seemed to awake refreshed out of one.” 

“God grant you may be fully restored 
to health,” prayed Harry. ‘ But I fear 
that you are exerting yourself too much 
now. You must rest.” 

‘Yes, pa,” said the daughter. ‘ Mr, 
Whitted was so concerned that he ought 
to see you,—but now, do not talk any 
more, please.” 

‘* My little tyrant! Iam powerless to 
resist, and must obey.” 

Maggie accompanied Harry down. 

“ He is fully in his right mind!” she 
said joyfully. 

“* How glad we both are !” he rejoined. 

“The doctor is confident that all will 
be well now.” 

** Does he fear no relapse ?” . 

“None!” 

“The day is breaking. A happy 
omen |” 

** A happy omen ! 

** Good by !” 

And Mr. Dunne did get well. True, 
his former energy returned no more--but 
neither did his lunacy. The prospect 
grew bright before Maggie and Harry! 

The February term at Tyrwhiffe—pret- 
ty Tyrwhiffe-—came and went: leaving 
Susan Roper as free as air. God had not 
joined her and Fielly together, nor had 
all the laws and ordinances of man power 


' 


Good by !” 
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to accomplish it effectually and hold them 
united. Susan issued from the ordeal 
with character unblemished—thanks to 
the precautions of Peter Boldwin and 
Judge, Wolvert; and Fielly——he was 
thenceforth a blasted man. He had medi- 
tated a suit against Boldwin—but now 
relinquished the idea in despair. 

But Fielly had one comfort: he drag- 
ged down Roper with him. Never was 
so just a retribution. He (Roper) had 
taken to the law, and by ruining others 
had made himself rich; now, he was 
punished by the law, on all hands, terri- 
bly. Suit after suit went against him. 
In vain he struggled. Justice, for once 
in a way, had unbound tie blinding fillet 
from her brows, and had grasped the 
sword in her right hand. Plaintiffs 
against him arose fiercely and exultingly 
on all sides. How they did press him 
and overthrow him, mercilessly. In vain 
he turned and doubled, and battled stout- 
ly. How he writhed in his agony. Even 
the attorneys, used to the like, pitied the 
wretched old man. 7*T'was-all sheer jus- 
tice, though. Down with him! Trample 
upon him! Crush him! For all manner 
of wickedness—-merey: for meanness—— 
which is beyond all vice--none! 

How fast the verdicts come. How fast 
the hundreds and thousands—principals, 
interests, damages, costs—how fast they 
heaped together. Sum total—so many, 
many dollars. How he cowered before 
that vast sum total: he who loved a dol- 
lar with fervid affection. Lands, negroes, 
stock, stocks, money, reputation—going, 

_going, gone! Everything. Everything 
he valued. O man, man, you lived under 
a new order of things. In these days 
Jacob does not always have Esau by they 
heel. In:these days Jacob does not al- 
ways swindle Esau—much the better man, 
by long odds—with impunity. In these 
latter days Esau will surely regain his 
household gods, while Jacob will be hated, 
cursed and hunted of God and man. The 


day of smooth, sleek villains is over—is 
it not? So mote it be. 

Imperturbable man! why are you now 
so torn and tossed at the loss of filthy 
lucre? Goto. Weep and howl. 


: 
; 
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What a crash and scuffle. 
pieces | 

Mr. Dunne might have joined this hunt, 
but he forbore. He had cause—but he 
pitied Jacob Roper now. Alas, poor 
Jacob. 
- Towards the end of February, Joe Bul- 
lins came up one evening to Judge Wol- 
vert’s office. Harry and Peter were both 
glad to see him, 


Saving the 


“T’li be free in a few days,” Joe an- 
nonriced—“ day after ter-morrer—and I 
sorter had a notion o’ havin a little sup- 
per on the great occasion—say Friday 
night. I want you two ter come.” 

“Certainly, we'll come,” said both. 
“ And,” added Harry, “‘ we must felici- 
tate you,—you come into freedom, if no- 
thing else.” 

* Precious little else, I tell you. I’ve 
got my trade; but what’s that worth, un- 
less a feller can git work to do?” 

“True,” replied Harry ;—“ but there is 
your present employer.” 

“Can’t count on him. He’s mixed up 
wi’ Roper, someway, and he’s in a peek 
o’ trouble.” 

‘“‘ That’s bad.” 

** Money’s close anyhow,” Joe proceed- 
ed, “and my boss says that, what with 
the Reper scrape and all, he’ll have to 
make his business less; and he advised 
me to look for another place. No chance 
o’ findin a new place here now, though. 
I'll have ter tramp.” 

“‘You’d better not give this supper, 
then,” suggested Boldwin. 

‘‘ Blame the expense o’ that,” said Joe 
—‘‘whocares? If I can’t find work at 
my trade somers, I'll take ter diggin on 
the Rail-Road.” 

“ Do you know anything about farm- 
ing?” asked Harry. 

‘No moren a dirt-dobber.” 

‘Anything about managing niggers?” 

‘“’Bout as much as old Greeley.” 

‘“‘Ha, ha,” laughed Whitted, “I’m 
afraid you wouldn’t shine as an overseer. 
How would you like the undertaking?” 

“ That’s accordin. I mought, and then 
agin I moughtn’t. Not knowin, can’t 
say. I could see ter harness, and sich, 
prime, though.” 
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“‘To be sure. And one who can make 
whips, ought to know how to handle 
them, eh ?” 

“Ef yer mean thrashin niggers,” said 
Joe, “ why, my blood would have ter be 
up perty high, fust—and then I’d yerk 
2em }?? ‘ 

“‘ Well,” said Harry, rising and putting 
his hand on Bullins’ shoulder with sume 
force, “you'll do! What do you say to 
becoming a kind of assistant to Mr, Dun- 
ne at Greentop?” 

“Eh? by George; count me in!” ex- 
claimed Joe eagerly. 


“T intend ta buy that place at the sale 


next week,” Harry added, “ with a few 
of the negroes, and I’ll need a man—or 
rather Mr. Dunne will, for he is to man- 
age it. You'll suit better than any man 
Iean think of. Vl give you what you 
might earg at your trade immediately ; 
afterwards we can agree further.” 

“Jest give us your hand, will yer?” 
said Joe. ‘“* Blamed,” continued he, with 
glistening eyes, ‘‘ef I didn’t strike you 
once! Lord, how things works. Little 
did I think I was makin a fast friend by 
that lick. My old mother will die with 
joy. I toldMer, jest last night, that I 
expected nothin less but I’d have to leave 
her—goin a-wanderin round, Lord knows 
where. But this’ll do for her!” 

“If I am doing a kind thing,” said 
smiling Iarry, “ I would be a pitiful fel- 
low not to make the act complete,—and 
so, you shall have a house on the planta- 
tion for yourself and mother, and large 
enough, too, for a prospective Mrs. Bul- 
lins—-if there is one.” 

“I've got no more to say!” replied 
Bullins, springing up from his seat. 
“What can I do for you—jest say ?” 

* Sit down again, and I’! tell you. 
You see that old chap?’ pointing to 
Boldwin. ‘* Well, he is to be married the 
fifteenth day of next month, and I’m to 
do likewise at the same time.” 

“Miss Dunne and Miss Roper?” ejac- 
ulated Joe. 

“Of course—to whom else ? Now, why 
not you too?” ; 

“ Here’s a go! ‘Whew !” and Joe whis- 
tled his astonishment. 

“’Gad, Hal,” said Peter Boldwin, ‘‘ you 
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are endeavouring to have too much of a 
Bless me, let Joe enjoy his 


good thing. 
freedom !” 
- “The more the merrier. What say 
you, Joe?” ‘ 

“Well! Your kindness is bewilderin 
me, like, and makes mesorter stupid, you 
see. I don’t know,” (shaking his head 
seriously) ‘‘and I’ll see. Surely! Well, 
I don’t mean to say as I’m arriv ter my 
time o’ life’ without havin a girl in mer 
eye,” 

‘“‘ And in your heart,” said Harry. 

“And in my heart. Jest so. But the 
thing can’t be done !” 

“‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 


*“*That’s where it is,’ vowed Bullins. 
‘“‘That’s me—faint-heart. I can no more 
git my courage to the pint, than I can 
fly. So. And then, I don’t know no 
more how to pop the question than a 
green goslin. If, though,” added he 
sheepishly, “the thing mought be done 
by deputy”-- 

‘‘Bah !” interrupted Harry, ‘“ you'll 
make me ashamed of you. Let’s change 
the subject. I suppose you will be ready 
next week to go to Greentop ?” 

“ From this minit. Whenever you say 
the word.” . 

“ All right. Have you seen anything 
of Mr. Roper lately ?” 

“‘Yisterdy. He was ter see the boss. 
They had it sharp for awhile, but the boss 
ordered him out of the shop—sayin he 
was drunk.” 

“Drunk !” exclaimed Boldwin. 

“So he said. The old feller did act 
queer, and talk queer, and look queer— 
sorter used up. He was all of a contin- 
ual trimble. He had his long red cow- 
hide in hand, as usual, and his white cra- 
vat—but it was limp and dirty. I thought 
it was more trouble than drink. I pitied 
him.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Peter earnestly and 
sadly, ‘I hated him once,—but I could 
weep for him now. Is there nothing I 
can do for him ?” 

‘* You had better let him alone,” advi- 
sed Whitted. 

“ All who bowed or cringed to his 
wealth, shun him now. All alone, with 
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nothing of comfort or sympathy, I ought 
_ to do something.” 
“Let him alone, I tell you!” reitera- 


ted Whitted. “There is no use in at- 
tempting to heal or succor a bruised 
viper.” 

“God knows,” wowed Boldwin, “ that 
I would give my right arm to make a 
good father of him to his daughter.” 

“ Wait,” said Harry, “and if there is 
the tiniest germ of good in all his nature, 
it will develop itself in some atoning act 
toward you or his daughter. Your ad- 
vances would be repelled now. Wait.” 


Boldwin sighed his acquiescence. 

But we cannot linger. The story grows 
of itself; and if we are not careful to 
keep its proportions within bounds, a bet- 
ter name for it will be—Long. Allons, 
done ! 

Joe had his supper—a glorious time— 
with Harry and Peter the most honored 
guests. 

Whitted bought Greentop at the public 
sale thereof. And he purchased certain 
negroes that Mr. Dunne and Maggie, he 
knew, would particularly like to have. 
But where was Jerry? He wished to 
buy him for Phillis. Where was he? 
Gone again ! Runaway—Roper had ad- 
vertised him. He’d come in now, though. 
Willhe? We'll see. 

The double wedding came off duly and 
happily on the morning of the fifteenth 
of March, at Mr. Dunne’s house in the 
town of Crosshurgh. A nine days won- 
der to the Crossburghers. The wedded 
pairs departed instantly towards the 
South-west on their marriage tour—in- 
tending to make a wide, sweeping circle 
of it: advancing with the season, till 
they had steamed up the Mississippi, sail- 
ed across the lakes, and so, around down 
toward home again. We will not accom- 
pany them. 

Mr. Dunne, Bullins, Phillis, retired to 
Greentop. How the ransomed servants 
greeted the triumphant return of their 
old master. How he was touched. 

Phillis was an enthroned queen there. 

““Whar’s that Jerry ?” she asked. 

**Gone—don’t know whar,” was the 
answer, 


“What he go for, heh? drinkin ?” 
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“For one thing an a nuther. Him an 
Roper an that Jones conistunt a squab- 
blin an a fightin. Terble times,” 

“* He’ll come in now, I reckin—blarst 
him |” 

“He aint kim yit,’ was the doubting 
reply. 

“‘Well—he kin stay, for what I keer!” 

But the old woman grew uneasy as day 
followed day, bringing no tidings of her 
furtive husband. A fugitive negro may 
evade the ears and eyes of those who 
dwell in the house for years, but the kitch- 
en folk usually see and hear him. If he 
travel never so far, they learn of his 
whereabouts and fortunes. They are a 
secret and suro post-office and telegraph 
tothemselves. But no one, neither black 
nor white, could tell of Jerry. Where 
was Jerry? Shout Jerry! till the high, 
pure welkin hear, and reverberate back 
an answer—the damning answer. 

High-noon atGreentop. Loelgup! Did 
that bird issue from the cloud? No—he © 
came out of the shadow of the cloud. 
Another! one, two, three, four, five—ten 
—twenty. A score of buzzards! Mark 
how they circle on balanced pinions. 
What does this flight of birds forebode ? 
Round and round they sweep,—by almost 
imperceptible degrees lowering, lowering. 

“Something dead in the Macably field.” 
says Bullins ; “ go, Tom, neat see if you 
can find it.” 

The Macably field—with the ruinous 
old house in the midst. The boy goes, 
searches, finds nothing, and returns, But 
the birds are still at their ominous cir- 
cumvolation. They narrow the ring of 
their circuiton—lower, lower they ‘stoop. 
Suddenly one swoops down, alighting on 
the ridge of the Macably house. Follow 
ycur leader! One—five—ten—a score of 
buzzards fold their wings on that sad old 
structure. What does this congregation 
portend? A feast toward: a defamet por- 
ker or fowl—a dead rat, mayhap. 

‘‘ Something dead in that house,” Bul- 
lins thinks. 

“ That’s wher they shet up uncle Jer- 
ry,” says Toni, “an he broke out.” 

Bullins, followed by the lad, approach- 
es, and the birds heavily, reluctantly, rise 
and soar again. Last year’s growth of 
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weeds and bushes, dead, but still rank 
around. Push through and enter. No- 
thing to be seen. Yet he imagines a scent. 
One room is locked. He is armed with 
multitudinous keys. Open sesame! How 
he recoils. Not that he hears or sees 
anything revolting. No—not yet. ’Tis 
an imprisoned smell let out, that bears 
him back. There is something exciting 
in the very odor. With trembling eager- 
ness he goes in and looks about him. 
Nothing strikes the eye. ’Tis under his 
feet—-beneath the floor! He’d swear to 
standing exactly over it! Over what? 
The board is not firmly fixed, and up he 
rips it. One glance below, and then dash- 
ing into the field, he shouts aloud for 
help. 

Poor old Jerry—dead! By violence— 
dead ! 

A serving-man, a negro—a nigger, a 
slave. No more. Here lies he cruelly 
beaten, gruelly marred, most ynrighte- 
ously murdered. A slave, a nigger— 
therefore doubly pitiful to behold him 
thus. Therefore doubly execrable the 
deep damnation of his taking off. Stand 
aside, ye, whose dainty pbrases palliate 
iniquity, and let these rough men of the 
country-side ease their consciences and 
unpack their hearts in the only adequate 
denunciations. Honest men! give your 
shocked, indignant feelings words. No 
fear of blasphemy here. Exhaust all 
damnatory. vocables,—and if there be one 
objurgation bitterer, fiercer than all others, 
hurtle it through the convulsed air, so 
that those who did this deed, being where 
breath is drawn or winds can waft, shall 
hear, though it be but the faintest vibra- 
tory whisper, and hearing, shake with the 
mighty terror of it. Curse, and Rhada- 
manthus shall ratify! 

Poor martyr! thou hast not died in 
vain. For thy sake—for pity’s eake, for 
the sake of justice and of Gud, outraged 
on thee—shall increased kindliness well 
forth towards all thy race wherever the 
touching tale shall spread. And herea- 
bout, especially. In this scene, on this 
spot and over all the vicinage, the memo- 
ry of thy wrongs and sufferings shall re- 
main, an influence perennial of good— 
making better servants, better masters. 
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For thyself—gone with all thy imperfec- 
tions on thy head—what recording angel 
looking down shall not weep tears that 
will blind him to all thy sins! Behold, 
Phillis, thy old wife, weeps wildly over 
thee, now—weeps, and will not»be com- 
forted. In heaven, as on earth, thy tres- 
passes are forgiven and forgotten ! 

“What cause was there for this ?” ask- 
ed Mr, Dunne. 

‘‘T was at work here at the time,” re- 
plied a white laborer who stood by. “ It 
seems Jerry had run away, and Mr. Ro- 
per sent him home, when he caught him, 
to Jones. Jones just put him to work, 
without doing anything to him. When 
Roper came home, that evening as all 
hands come from the fields they stopped 
Jerry here, to whip him, we thought, for 
his taking off. They did whitp him. We 
could hear it. I couldn’t bear it, and so, 
left. Next morning early, as [ come 
along, I saw Roper and Jones down here 
again, Jones was nailing a board on. 
This one.” (Putting his hand on one.) 
* They give out that after thrashing Jerry 
they had shut him up-here, and that he 
broke out in the night, and was gone. 
That’s all I know.” The negroes corrob- 
orated him. 

*“‘ Jones left the country a day or so af- 
terwards,” added this laborer. 

‘** He was principal to this act, beyond 
doubt,” said Mr. Dunne. ‘“‘ What was 
this Jones’ given name ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve only heard him 
called Yankee Jones ; because he was a 
Northerner, I suppose.” 

Yankee Jones—quotha ! 

* Jestice | Jestice! Mass Isaac !’’ shriek- 
ed poor aunt Phillis. 

“ You shall have it—if it was on my 
own brother !’’ was the response. 

Coroner’s inquest. Besides the cow- 
hiding, Jerry’s skull was crushed in by a 
blow—given with a piece of board found 
by him. Verdict—murder. Murderers 
—Roper, Jones. 

Vengeance! How this wild sentiment 
did grow. Whereis Jones? Fled. Where 
is Roper? Miserable old man!’* Your 
neighbours hated you aforetime, but your 
recent calamities had softened them to- 
wards you. Now! Now—avoid thou! — 
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Let no man know you, now. Hide with 
the savage beasts that men chase and 


kill without remorse. Vengeance is up! 

How like the hunted hare is the pur- 
sued criminal, Doubling back, full often, 
to destruction. What is it, that, when 
all reason cries, away, away! draws men 
to the fatal spot ? 

The Macably House was haunted now, 
the blacks affirmed. Shadowy appari- 
tidns glided in and out its fearful portals. 
Tom, tuis evening, belated on some er- 
rand, comes panting to the house in a 
paroxysm of alarm. , Vows, when he can 
utter words, that he has seen a ghost— 
he’ll swear to it-—-entering the house of 
Macably. Bullins laughs at him. In the 
kitchen and in the cabins they hear him 
more seriously, and shake their heads. 
Directly, the Sheriff comes. 

““Mr. Roper has been seen this even- 
ing,” says this official. ‘“‘ A mob is gath- 
ering at the depot. Some one saw him 
coming in this direction. I wish to pre- 
vent his being lynched—so I’ve hurried 
here.” 

The ghost of the house of Macably ! 

How he had cheated both law and 
lynch—suicide! 

Cut him down! Too late—the ghost 
was gone. ’ 

A loop in the strong lash—and a run- 
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ning noose had been made of the long, 
lithe cowhide. The white cravat knotted 
tightly around the butt-end of the red 
whip. Mount an empty barrel. Tie the 
cravat securely to the joist overhead. Ad- 
just the red noose about your neck, 
Pray? Youdare not. Stand from un- 
der—barrel |— 

“Saved me from the job,” said the 
Sheriff. 

God—how utterly self-condemned is he, 
who, being his own judge, becomes his 
own executioner,—wreaking upon him- 
self the furthest vengeance of all laws! 

_ After all, here stands dejected Pity! 
Mild goddess, to thee, we all must turn! 

“Burn down this accursed house of 
Macably!” cried Mr. Dunne. 

How readily the mob, eager to do some- 
thing, charged with their torches. The 
flames wound round it, licked it, swallow- 
ed it—a dainty bit. “Leave not a splinter 
unconsumed-—sacrificial fire! Light, 
more light, on this dark spot. Snakes— 
roused from their winter lairs ; kill them, 
ere they coil and strike. ' 

‘You'll raise prime corn on this place,” 
said the Sheriff. 

Yes: excellent corn! 

O, Jacob, that thy red cowhide and white 
cravat should come to these sad wses. 
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‘the clash of arms, the tread of hurrying feet, 


Shoutings and groans and victory and retreat, 


Music and madness and a mighty grave, 


On the wild mountain summit! Few and brave 


The proud Virginians met the invading host, 


O’erwhelmed by numbers, all but honor lost, 


Cangon to cannon mocking with delight 


The native thunders of that stormy height, 


Whilst the green vallies echoing from afar 


Mourned and re-mourned the fratricidal war! 


. How calmly, sweetly can the brave man die 


On the great mountains, looking toward the sky! 


Just as the soldier’s feet are fiercely set, 


And his bared bosom braves the bayonet, 
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He hears a voice loud as the surging sea, 

The Genius of Eterna! Liberty, 

Which brooks in reason none but God’s control, 
Speaks to him, flashing grandly on his soul 
Enkindled and empowered as if he were 
Himself the indignant South in minature ; 
Speaks sternly, sweetly thus: “Fall at thy gun 
Wounded or dead but quit it not, my son!” 
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NUMBER IX. 


WILLIAMSBURG: WILLIAM AND MARY COL- 
: LEGE. 


Apart from the attractions presented in 
the political and soeial traditions of Wil- 
liamsburg, there is a charm in her lite- 
rary history. Her fine old College, in 
former years of national reputation, has 
conferred upon this ancient city a glory 
which survives the decay of her political 
importance, and recalls the days of her 
refinement and splendour. The very name 
of William and Mary, given originally 
from a feeling of loyalty, and ever since 
retained by the good sense of conserva- 
_ tism, attaches to this seat of learning a 
peculiar interest. Founded a centuryand 
three-quarters ago, and antedated in Ame- 
rican history by but one literary institu- 
tion, old William and Mary, after gene- 
rations of service, still remains to fulfil 
its functions of nursing-mother of litera- 
ture and science. Let us look at some 
points in its history and traditions. 

I have, in a former article spoken of 
the early efforts in the history of Virgi- 
nia to establish a University at Henricup- 
olis, and a preparatory school. at Charles 
City. Those objects were nearly accom- 
plished, but were rendered abortive by 
the great massacre of 1622. No further 
attempts to this end were made till near 
the close of the century, when the pious 
zeal of one man to Christianize the In- 
dians and to supply a_ native -clergy, 
prompted the establishment of a seminary 
of education. This was the Reverend, 


the Commissary of the Virginia Churoh, 
James Blair. : 
Soon after the accession of William and 
Mary, Commissary Blair was deputed by 
the Assembly to go to England and soli- 
cit a charter for a College in Virginia. 
This the sovereign readily granted, and 
from their liberal benefactions, it was call- 
ed after their names. They endowed it, 
says the precise Beverley, with a grant of 
£1985. 14s. 10d., twenty thousand acres 
of land, one penny a pound on_ tobacco 
exported from Virginia and Maryland, 
and the Surveyor General’s place, then 
void. By the terms of the charter, as a 
quit rent for these crown lands, an an- 
nual gift was to be made to the Governor, 
on the Sth of November of two copies of 
Latin verses, the President, Professors 
and Students marching in procession to 
the Place, and formally delivering the 
lines, A large donation was also given 
to the new College which was invested in 
the Brafferton estate, in England, its pro- 
ceeds by that friend of learning and re- 
ligion, Hon. Robert Boyle, to be devoted 
to the exclusive education of Indians. 
After the fashion of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it was allowed a Burgess to rep- 
resent it in the Assembly. The story 
goes that when Blair went to the Attor- 
ney General (Sqymour) with the King’s 
order to prepare the charter, he remon- 
strated against the grant on the score of 
economy, and of the inutility of a-‘College 
in Virginia. Upon Blair’s representing 
the necessity of educating a home clergy, 
and that Virginians had souls to be saved 
as well as Englishmen, Seymour replied: 
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“Souls! Damn your souls! make tobac- 
co.” In spite of this profane rebuff, Blair 
succeeded in getting the charter, dated 
February &, 1692, and he was appointed 
the first President. The corporate rights, 
‘ however, were not conveyed to the Fac- 
ulty and Trustees until February 19, 
1693, who then became the “ Visitorsand 
Trustees of the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia.” ‘The deed is said to 
have been drawn up by Sir John Ran- 
dolph on fourteen beautifully illuminated 
sheets of parchment, and fifty guineas 
were paid him for the work. A chancel- 
lor was to be elected every seven years, 
who must be a discreet man, like “ my 
Lord the Bishop of London.” 

The first building was not erected it 
seems, until 1700, and in that year the 
first public commencement was held, “ at 
which there was a great concourse of 
people; many planters coming thither in 
coaches, and several in sloops from New 


York, Philadelphia and Maryland. The — 


Indians themselves had the curiosity to 
come to Williamsburg on this occasion, 
and the whole country rejoiced as if they 
had some relish of learning.” This build- 
ing was burned in 1705. Beverley, de- 
’ geribing the fire, says: “The Governor 
(Edward Nott) and all the gentlemen that 
were in town, came up to the lamentable 
spectacle, many getting out of their beds.” 
This first edifice stood where the present 
one stands, at the west end of the Duke 
of Gloucester street, fronting the old 
capitol. The plan of that edifice, from 
which the present does not materially 
vary, boastsa distinction which probably 
no other American structure can claim: 
its model was furnished by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. The buildings were design- 
ed to be a quadrangle, surrounding a 
court, but the western part was never 
built. The east part is four stories high 
anil 136 feet long. The north and the 
south sides form respectively the library 
and the chapel. The enclosed grounds 
are about 150 acres. The lawa in front 
is flanked by two antiquated steep-roofed 
houses for the President and Professors. 
One of these, the President’s house, hav- 
ing been gccidentally burned, while occu- 
pied by the French troops in 1781, was 
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generously rebuilt at the expense of Louis 
XVI., who also gave six hundred volumes 
to the College library. On either side of 
the front gate stands a noble live oak, 
probably the only specimens of that tree 
growing so far north, 

In the middle of the lawn there is a 
marble statue, in court dress and sword, 
of Lord Botetourt, Governor from 1768 to 
1771, the first ‘“‘ Governor-in-chief and 
Captain-General,” that had deigned 
to live in the colony for a century past, or 
since Lord Culpeper’s time. Though 
much’ mutilated, it is still an elegant spe- 
cimen of sculpture, It was not erected 
by the College, but by the Assembly in 
gratitude for his mild administration and 
in grief at his early death. It originally 
stood in front of the capitol, but was pla- 
ced here in 1797 for safe keeping and as 
an ornament to the College grounds, A 
long inscription proves his merits, and 
Virginia’s appreciation of this her most 
popular royal Governof, Of the parade 
of his reception in the colony, and of the 
splendour of his equipage—-travelling 
from Hampton to Williamsburg in a stage 
coach with six milk-white steeds, a pres- 
ent on his leaving home, from George III, 
as well as the pageantry of his short rule 
of three years, contemporary records are 
full. His body lies buried in the chapel 
of William and Mary, a fit resting-place 
for a man noted for his love of piety and 
literature.” The latter is evidenced by 
the gold and silver medals which he caus- 
ed to be awarded to the best scholars of 
College; while of the former there is a 
touching anecdote that reminds us of the 
death of Addison. , Mr. Treasurer Nich- 
olas, at one of the Pestive entertainments 
of Lord Botetourt, expressed the opinion 
that his friend would be very unwilling 
to die; because he was so social in his na- 
ture, so much beloved, and had so many 
good things in life, that he would be loath 
to leave them. “ His Lordship made no 
reply, but soon afterwards being seized 
with mortal sickness, he sent for Colonel 
Nicholas, who repaired to the palace to 
receive the last sighs of his dying friend. 
On entering the chamber, Col. N. asked 
his commands. “ Nothing,” replied his 
Lordship, “ but @ let you see that I re- 
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sign those good things which you former- 
ly spoke of, with as much composure as 
I enjoyed them.” After which he grasp- 
ed his hand with warmth and instantly 
expired.” 

The college Library contains about five 
thousand volumes; many of them the 
gifts of Sovereigns, colonial Governors, 
and English Bishops. A magnificent 
Buffon, bearing the arms and seal of 
Louis XVI, and the splendid Chrysostom 
(Greek and Latin), in thirteen folios, with 
the authograph in each of Archbishop 
Potter, adorn its-shelves. Catesby’s great 


work on the “ Natural History of Caro-~ 


lina, Florida and the Bahamas,” shows 
in Mr. Jefferson’s hand writing that Vir- 
ginia gives it to the college on condition 
of its never being removed from the libra- 
ry. Many other rare and elegant vol- 
umes are to be fownd here. A bust of 
Washington, as Chancellor of the College, 
with his letter of acceptance of the office, 
in frame, adorne the room, The Trus- 
tees’ room, in which also the Faculty 
meet, is called the Blue Room, from the 
colour of the wainscoating and walls. It 
is ornamented with portraits of the Col- 
lege Presidents, and with that of its great- 
est private benefactor, Hon. Robert Boyle, 
the gift of his brother the Earl of Bur- 
lington. Within the belfrey hangs the 
old bell on which are the words, “ Wil- 
liam and Mary College, 1717.” 

The most interesting precinct, however, 
is the College Chapel. Itis a plain room, 
corresponding with the library, with stage 
and gallery, a miniature church ; but as 
we tread its floor we walk over the ashes 
of the dead. In vaujts beneath our feet 
are buried some uf@he noblest men in 
Virginia history, and on the walls above 
us may be read their honoured. inscrip- 
tions. Here lie, far from their native 
land, but yet among those who loved 
them, and where they wished to lie, Fran- 
cis Fauquier, the most accomplished, and 
Norborne Berkeley, the most beloved of 
Virginia’s Governors: here reposes well, 
after a disappvinted life, Bishop Madison, 
whose sun went down in the gloomy days 
of the church; here rest, side by side, 
Sir Jobn Randolph and his two sons, 
Jobn and Peyton, all @§ whom, with his 
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grandson, Edmund, were, in succession, 
Attorneys-General of Virginia. The story 
of the second John Randolph is a sad 
one. He is the Jehn Randolph whose 
examination of Patrick Henry for admis- 
sion to the Bar, in 1760, is so pleasantly 
described by Wirt. An older brother of 
Peyton, when the Revolution came on, he 
separated from his patriot brother, disin- 
herited his son Edmund, because he stood 
by the colonies, and adhering to the for- 
tunes of Lord Dunmore, he accompanied 
that- nobleman to England. There he 
competed with Lord Pepperell for the cap- 
taincy of a company of American loyal- 
ists in London, who had offered their ser- 
vices to the Kirg in case of a French in- 
vasion. He soon repented “the forsaking 
of his country in the hour of trial, and 
paid the penalty in a foreign land of a 
broken heart.”” With his last breath he 
begged that his body might be carried 
back to his native Williamsburg, and laid 
with his father and brother in the chapel 
of William and Mary. Here where these 
great men were educated, did they come 
to lie down and sleep their last sleep in 
the shadows of their Alma Mater, Re- 
quiescat in pace! A magnificent double 
slab of marble, exquisitely carved with ~ 
skull, bones, and hour-glass, commemo- 
rates, in a long and elegant Latin inserip- 
tion, the merits, virtues and dignities of 
Johannes Randolph, Eques; but of his 
two more distinguished sons tradition 


«alone tells the visitor that he treads upon 


their graves, 

William and Mary College “could from 
the beginning boast among its faculty, 
men of ripe scholarship and severe train- 
ing,” and though it probably never had 
more than one hundred students in any 
year, the list of the great men who have 
been students here, is a long one. Of 
the A'umni, the catalogue, though imper- 
fect, shows such names as Sir John Ran- 
dolph, Theodoric Bland, Peyton and John 
Randolph, Carter Braxton, Kdmund Pen- 
dleton, George Wythe, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Page, Thomas Nelson, Edmund 
Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, James 
Monroe, John Marshall, James Barbour, 
Philip P. Barbour, Bushrod Washington, 
Ww. B. Giles, B. Watkins Leigh, Chap- 
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man Johnson, John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, Spencer Roane, Littleton W. Taze 

well, Wm. C. Rives, John J. Crittenden, 
Wm. S. Archer, John Nelson, John Tyler, 
St. George Tucker, James Lyons, and 
Winfield Scott ; all, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, native. Virginians, and, together, 
a galaxy of graduates of which any col- 
lege might be proud. It is a singular 
fact that the three Presidents of the late 
United States, under whom territory was 
peacefully acquired. were all graduates of 
William and Mary. These were Jefferson, 
who acquired Louisiana and the mouth of 
the Mississippi: Monroe, who purchased 
Florida and the Key of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and Tyler, whe acquired Texas, and 
thus obtained the monopoly of the cotton 
plant on this continent. 

An interesting feature in the history of 
the College is its patient, long-continued, 
but unsuccessful efforts to educate and 
Christianize the Indians. This was one 
of the benevolent objects of establishing 
the College—Mr. Boyle’s donation, as 
already stated, being invested for that 
purpose: and persistent attempts were 
made through long years to carry out the 
design. At first Indian slaves were re- 
deemed from captivity at the expense of 
the colony, and placed in the “‘ Indian 
School” preparatory to the College. In 
Governor Spotswood’s time this plan was 
abandoned, and only the hostages—sons 
of Chiefs given by the tribes west of the 
Blue Ridge—were received under the 
training of the College authorities. 
Both plans failed; the Indians showing, 
as they ever have done, an incorruptible 
attachment to their native habits and 
haunts, and the young students, even af- 
ter years of college residence, fleeing 
with the first chance to their native wilds. 
That the object was not sooner despaired 
of will be wondered at when it is known 
that for the sixty years previous to the 
Revolution, there were annually eight or 
ten Indian students resident at William 
and Mary, yet none of them ever repaid 
the benevolence of their educators either 
as servants of the colony or as missiona- 
ries to their own people. 

One or two pleasant circumstances con- 
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nect Washington with William and Mary 

College from his early manhood to the 

close of his life. By the College charter 

the Institution had the fees of the Sur- 

veyor-General’s office, and the faculty 

were empowered to appoint this officer, 

and his deputies the County Surveyors. 

That Washington, before becoming a puh- 

lic surveyor, about his seventeenth year, 

passed through the necessary examina- 

tion and received his appointment from 

this College, is proved by the records of 
Culpeper County, whence the following 

is an extract: ‘‘ 20th July, 1749. [0. 8.] 

George Washington, Gent., produced a 

commission from the President and Mas- 
ters of William and Mary College, ap- 

pointing him to be Surveyor of this Coun- 

ty, which was read; and he thereupon 

took the usual oath to his Majesty’s per- 
son and government, and took and sub- 

scribed the abjuration oath and test, and 

then took the oath of Surveyor, according 

to law.” In the later years of his life, 

from 1788 till his death, he was Chancel- 
lor of the College—succeeding in that 
office the Bishop of London, These asso- 
ciations with the Father of his Country, 

at the two extremes of his honoured life, 

give a new interest to the history of this 
venerable Institution. 

Another glory of William and Mary 
College, is the origination of the famous 
secret society, the Phi Beta Kappa of our 
American Colleges. It was established 
here December 5th, 1776. Having rami- 
fied into nearly all the American Colie- 
ges, “ its annual gatherings used to con- 
stitute the great literary jubilee of the 
‘country.” The affiliated society of Har- 
vard got its charterhere. After the Rev- 
olution its records disappeared, and the 
society went down. In 1850, these re- 
cords were found, and by a singular coin- 
cidence, Mr. William Short, the only sur- 
vivor of original members, and its Presi- 
dent at the time of its suspension, was 
found to be living in Philadelphia. With 
him as the connecting link, the old Phi 
Beta Kappa was revived in the honoured 
seat of its origin, and now lives again in 
all the vigour of its youth. 

_.. With a history like this, and with asgo- 
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ciations that appeal equally to the patriot 
and the man of letters, is it not strange 
that Virginia should have left this ancient 
Institution to decay—a College, whose 
literary associations are interwoven with 
the political history of the colony through- 
out the eighteenth century—and should 
have established a new Institution, to re- 
ceive the fostering care of State aid, and 
the patronage of its citizens? Instead of 


a new school, located in a new part of the 


State, with no prestige of antiquity or 
learning, how appropriately might Vir- 
ginia, under the influence of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, a son of this College, have resusci- 
tated its declining fortunes, and thus 
blended the rising honours of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia with the ancient glo- 
ries of William and Mary? 

And now, would that I could leave this 
old College and its ancient halls as I Lave 
described them! But alas! the end came 
of all that.was ancient, and of must that 
was interesting, in this time-honoured In- 
stitutivn. Fire has desolated this home 
of learning, and destroyed its books, its 
pictures, its walls, and its chapel, with 
the fine tablets, and perhaps the precious 
relies of its dead. By a singu 
dence this ccnflagration Joccurred on the 
morning of Tuesday, February 8th, 1859, 
the one hundred and sixty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the date of the Royal charter. 
For the first time in many years an anni- 
versary was about to be kept, and Febru- 
ary 19th had heen selected, the day on 
which the College exercises began in 
1693. Every.preparation had been made 
in honour of this event ; honoured Alumni 
were to deliver an oration and a poem; 
the sons of William and Mary expected 
to gather in force; the “Old Raleigh” 
was to welcome again the grave dignita- 
ries and statesmen, who had frequented 
it in boyhood ; and the “ Apollo” was to 
witness another festive scene to rival 
those which had been held within its 
walls. How sad was their meeting 
when, with their orator, John Tyler, and 
their poet, St. George Tucker, these 
alumni went up to Williamsbarg to do 


lar Cullci- 


reverence to their Alma Matér! Naught: 


but smoking ruins was there to welcome 


them. Yet on that very day, neither 
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dismayed nor disheartened, they resulved 
to ré-build the College on its old site, and 
to inaugurase again the reign of Jitera- 
ture and s¢ience on the spot which they 
have sv long adorned. And nobly have 
they kept their pledge. ~ Liberal dona- 
tions poured into their treasury, the re- 
sult of which is seen in elegant build- 
ings, more convenient than the old, in 
valuable apparatus, in a fine library, and 
in every modern improvement, while 
William and Mary College begins under 
new auspices a career, let us hope, of 
equal usefulness and’ fame with tbat 
which has closed. 

Having now described, perhaps too 
mjnutely, the attractions of Williamsburg, 
I propose to take my readers over the 
Revolutionary scenes of Yorktown, and 
to show them what of interest may be 
seen there. This will occupy one or two 
succeeding numbers. 


—_—_ 


NUMBER X. 


YORKTOWN: ITS HISTORIC SCENES, 


i MOR ORE SB Wo 7 Tus . 
LWeive mili i] i} vy iulams- 


burg, separated by a dense woods, with 
here and there a settlement intervening, 
on the south bank of what was anciently 
called the Charles, but now the York 
River, stands the decaying village of 
Yorktown, originally called “Little York.” 
Jamestown is famous as the birthplace of 
English civilization in our land, Wil- 
liamsburg derives its interest from the 
political and literary recollections of its 
history, but Yorktown is a household 
word with Americans, from its military 
associations as the lust baitle field, a 
glorious one, of the Revolution. The 
road to Yorktown from the. west is now 
desolate and silent enough, and the ap- 
proach to the place exhibits none of the 
appearances which we may well suppose 
it to have presented acenturyago. Then 
it was a thriving seaport, with a large 
commerce, and a busy people ; an English 
army entrenched there was dislodged and 
captured by our patriot forces ; now it is 
fast disappearing under the wasting 
effects of time, and soon but few houses 
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‘will crown the lofty bluff, and perhaps no 
traces be left of the mighty struggle that 
gave to it its fame. 

Though not one of the oldest towns in 
the colony, having been settled in 1705 
by Thomas Nelson, the ancestor of the 
noble Virginia family of that name, 
Yorktown presents many attractions to 
the tourist and the antiquary. Its mag- 
nificent situation for trade, with its river 
and bay prospect, its former busy wharves 
where its merchants. imported goods for 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, its having 
been the seat of Congress, when driven 
from the Middle States, and the stirring 
events of October, 1781, all lend an in- 
terest to Yorktown, and will preserve its 
memory when its structures shall have 
disappeared. Its fine situation cannot 
indeed be exaggerated. Although I have 
already described the topography of York- 
town, yot to. make this acoount of the 
place intelligible it will be proper to re- 
peat a portion of the details. The York, 
more likqan arm than a tributary of the 
Chesapeake, comes down from the north- 
west, and. suddenly narrowing at Yurk- 
town, it bends abruptly to the Northeast, 
and flows onward eleven miles to the 
Bay. At the outer angle stands the old 
town. Above and below, the river is 
several miles wide, but at the bend, Glou- 
cester Point, making in from the north, 
contracts it to a mile in width, and deep- 
ens its channel to eighty feet. Add to 
this that the town stands on a bluff, a 
hundred feet above the stream, a concrete 
of marl and shells, with the grandest 
water prospect to the eastward, and it 
must be admitted that no place is more 
splendidly located, nor can we wonder 
that York roads was a favourite station 
of the English fleets in colonial days.— 
The town itself is in the last stages of de- 
cay, but few good houses are standing, 
and the dilapidated buildings are falling 
away. A wooden house, originally of 
some pretense, but now mean looking 
enough, is the Swan Tavern, which dates 
back to the settlement of the place, and 
has been a tavern for a hundred and fifty 
years. A personal acquaintance with 
its “table d’hote” satisfies me that it is 
no true exponent of Virginia living. 
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The best house in Yorktown is the 
Nelson Mansion, a large brick building, 
finely situated, and one of the prominent 
objects in the view of those approaching 
by the river. It was built in 1711 by , 
Thomas Nelson, the founder of the place, 
or “Scotch Tom,” as he was called.— 
Those familiar with Virginia colonial 
history will remember the frequent oc- 
currence of the names of “President” 
Nelson, and “Secretary” Nelson. They 
were the sons of this Thomas, and got 
these titles from having been so long 
respectively President and Secretary of 
His Majesty’s council in the colony. It 
was for this “President” Nelson that this 
fine house was built by his father, it 
being begun soon after his birth, the in- 
fant William himself, by a pleasant con- 
ceit of the father, being made to lay the 
corner stone. The well-founded tradition 
is that the nurse held him in her arMs, 
the bricks weré put into her apron, and 
with the trowel held in his tiny hands 
the unconscioys babe was made to lay 
the: foundations of a house in which he 
lived from childhood to old age, and-in 
which his son, and his son’s sons have 
continued to dwell. It is built of Ene- 
ish brick, the corners and cappisgs of 
the arched windows are of English hewn 
stone, and the oak wainscoating was pre- 
pared and fitted in old England. Amid 
the general decay around it, this house is 
seemingly as durable as ever, though it 
shows the marks of American cannon 
shot during the siege. 

I shall never forget the almost rever- 
ential feelings with which a, few years 
ago I entered, for the first time, this an- 
cient home of honorand patriotism : stood 
in its lofty hall where still lay buge shot 
that had struck its walls in the siege ; 
sat in its handsome parlours where so 
many generations of this noble family 
had lived; admired the, pictures of its 
honoured representatives, male and fe- 
male, as they hung in rich costume upon 
the walls, many of.them mutilated by 
British bayonets in the license of the 
Revolution ; or conversed with the gentle 
matron, now the owner and occupant, 
whose memory is stored with the tradi- 
tions of her ancestors, and whose heart 
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beats in unison with the love of liberty 
which they displayed. 

It is still the Nelsen House in name 
and occupancy, and none who read the 
story of their patriotic sufferings will 
envy that noble family its permanent 
possession. May it last another century, 
a monument of devoted love of coun- 
try ! yl 

“President”: Nelson died as the Revo- 
lution dawned (1772) but he lived long 
enough to indicate his sympathies, and 
to show himself, though the representa- 
tive of Majesty, a true Christian patriot. 


His brother Thomas, the “Secretary,” re-_ 


fusing to take sides with his countrymen, 
was allowed, by reason of his venerable 
character and services, to be a neutral. 
Like all neutrals, however, he was worse 
off than if he had taken sides, for though 
himself residing in his own house in 
Yorktown, he had two sons anda nephew 
‘in the American army besieging the 
place, and thas every shot, whether from 
the trenches or the town, was equally 
dreadful. Washington, it is said, fired 
the first gun in the siege, which killed a 
negro belonging to the Secretary a short 
distance from him. His two sons sent a 
flag of truce, begging Cornwallis to per- 
mit their father to leave the town, which 
request was granted. The Secretary’s 
house was then taken possession of by 
Cornwallis, who made it his headquar- 
ters, but the American shot soon knocked 
it to pieces about his ears, and he was 
compelled to flee from its trembling walls. 
Removing to the old Nelson mansion, he 
was soon dislodged from there, and had 
to take refuge in a cave in the marl bank 
of the river, where the last days of the 
siege were passed, as the only safe spot 
from the terrible missiles hurled by the 
allies, 

“President”? Nelson’s eldest son, Thom- 
as,a signer of Independence, and com- 
mander-in chief of the Virginia militia at 
the siege of Yorktown, was a worthy son 
of a worthy sire. Sent to England in his 
fourteenth year for education, he was 
put under the charge and tutorship of 
his father’s friend, Dr. Beilby Porteus, a 
Cambridge Fellow, and afterwards Bishop 
of London, The Porteus family was 
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Virginian, and it is highly probable that 
the Bishop himself was born at Glou- 
cester Point on the York, and taken to 
England in his early years. So influen- 
tial was the Nelson family that young 
Thomas’ while on his return to Virginia 
in his 21st year, after an absence of seven 
years, and wholly unknown to his con- 
stituents, was elected to represent his 
native York in the House of Burgesses. 
Inheriting a clear fortune of £40,000, it 
and its increase were all spent in the 
Revolution in the service of his country, 
which gave him no return, and his widow 
and children were left in poverty. So 
poor did he die that no monument was 
erected over him; and to this day, Vir- 
ginia’s probably greatest benefactor lies 
under the shadow of the costly tombs of 
his grandfather and father, in an un- 
marked and almost indistinguishable 
grave. His hereditary mansion, already 
described, was devoted to destruction by 
this stern patriot. The fortune of war, 
however, spared it, though it met with no 
pity from its owner or his batteries. At 
the opening of the siege, “rightly sup- 


posing it was occupied by some of the 


British officers, he pointed the first gun 
against his own dwelling, and offered a 
reward of five guineas for every bomb 
shell that should be fired into it.” Per- 
haps no instance of self-sacrifice during 
the Revolution equals that of Governor 
Nelson ; certainly nore exceeds it. 

On the bluff overhanging the York, and 
commanding the finest water view, stands 
old Grace church, recently rebuilt on its 
original foundation and walls, which are 
coeval with the town. This church was 
of cheaper materials than bricks, “its 
walls being made of blocks of marl, 
taken out of the river bank, which har- 
dened by exposure to the atmosphere.” 
Its bell, bearing the inscription, ‘County 
of York, Va., 1725,” still summons its 
Christian worshippers within its ancient 
walls. Around this church lie many of 
the worthies of Yorktown, though in the 
troublous times of the siege, most of the 
monuments were destroyed. Two mar- 
ble tombs, smaller and more graceful 
than the usual pattern, dnd beautifully 
sculptured with angels’ heads and sym- 
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bolic devices, perpetuate the memory of 
old “‘Seotch Tom” and his son, William 
the “President.” The former bears the 
Nelson coat-of-arms—the crest, a knight’s 
head surmounted by jlews-de-lis—and a 
short Latin inscriptio# by President 
Camm, of William and Mary College, 
beginning, “‘Hic jacet spe geerta resur- 
gendi in Christo, Thomas Nelson, genero- 
sus.” On the other, close by it, is re- 
corded in decorous English, from the 
same pen, the eulogy of his more distin- 
guished son,-the “President.” No other 
noteworthy monuments have survived the 
havoc of war, and Yorktown cemetery 
shows but few traces of the sepulture of 
five or six generations. 


The old entrenchments of Yorktown, 
its mounds and parallels and ditches, are 
fast wearing away; and while plainly 
marked in many places, giving evidence 
of immense labour in erecting them, in 
other places they are barely traceable. 
Tradition is divided even as to the posi- 


tion of the two redoubts, assaulted and 


taken with brave rivalry by the Ameri- 
cans and the French, The former, it is sup- 
posed, has long been leveled by the plow, 
and the latter is but uncertainly identified. 
The main features, however, in the works, 
of both besiegers and besieged, are still to 
be discovered, and if studied with an 
accurate map of the siege, will be readily 
understood. In the fields around are 
ploughed up constantly bullets and grape 
shot, and in almost every yard lie shells, 
which were never loaded or which failed 
to explode, whose immense size, twelve 
to fifteen inches in diameter, contrasts 
remarkably with the smaller shells of our 
present marine. Not unfrequently is 
picked up a curious relic, being a half, 
or a quarter of a Spanish dollar, which 
has been rudely cut with a hatchet, the 
lettering still distinct though thg coin is 
rusted and discoloured, These coins 
were brought over to pay the English 
troops, and when it was necessary to make 
fractions of a dollar, they were chopped 
into halves and: quarters, many of which 
being lost by the soldiers, are now, after 
eighty years of burial, from time to time 
brought to light. 
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An old gentleman, Capt. Robert Ander- 


son, who died about two years ago, was ° 


the owner of nearly all the real estate in 
Yorktown. He lived in the house which 
served the British as a hospital during 
the siege. He was very well informed 
in the history and topography of the 
siege, and knew all the graditions of 
those eventful days. His house was 
almost a museum of relics and curiosities, 
which he had gathered in his Jong life, 
heirlooms in old families, or picked up as 
time brought them to light, in the fields 
around. A number of articles, once the 
private property of Lord Cornwallis, 
pieces of his camp and bed furniture, 
weapons, clothing, writing implements, 
&c., &c., were in his possession, and were 
freely shown to his visitors. 

Of the siege of Yorktown and its pre- 
parations, the gradual hemming in by 
the American and the French troops, and 
the closing around of DeGrasse’s fleet, of 
the generous rivalry between the Virgin- 
ians and their allies, of the terrors of the 
bombardment, and of the abortive at- 
tempt to escape over the York, I need not 
speak, for they are matters of history.— 
The 19th of October, 1781, ‘brought the 
closing scene and shut up the war. The 
place of surrender is yet indicated by the 
stump of a tree in a field back of the 
town, The articles of capitulation were, 
by a significant coincidence, drawn up 
by Lieut. Col. Laurens, whose father was 
then a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
of which Lord Cornwallis was Warden. 
They were signed at the “Moore House” 
‘on the Temple Farm, a mile or two below 
Yorktown, a spot which has of itself a 
story, made doubly attractive by the 
pages of the novelist, 


NUMBER XI. 
YORKTOWN: THE TEMPLE FARM. 


To most persons the name of Yorktown 
suggests no idea but that of the famous 
siege which culminated in the suecess of 
American arms; and the “Surrender of 
Cornwallis.” They think of it as the 
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closing battle-field in the long and tedi- 
ous Revolution, which brought with it 
rot only a respite from invasion, but the 
acknowledgment of our Independence. 
Washington and Rochambeau, and Corn- 
wallis, are the names popularly associated 
with this little village on the York, and 
few know any others. But, as intimated 
in the rs, on article, Yorktown has 
points of attraction distinct from the 
siege, and historic personages other than 
those of the Revolution; and it is to one 
of these points, where lived in the olden 


time a soldier greater than Rochambeau > 


or Cornwallis, that I wish to lead my 
readers. 

A mile or two below Yorktown, on the 
banks of the York, covering one of the 
finest bluffs, and extending back a mile 
from the river, lies the old Temple Farm. 
It is probably the oldest settled place on 
the river, as is indicated by a very uncient 
tomb, dating far back of the settlement 
of the village, and it was famous in the 
early part of the last century as the 
favourite county seat of Sir Alexander 
Spotswood, the royal Governor of Vir- 
ginia from 1710 to 1723. The position 
of this estate is one of the most com- 
manding on the river. From its lofty 
plateau the view is unbroken down'the 
York to the Chesapeake, while to the 
west lies the once busy port, now in its 
quiet decay. The taste of, the pioneer, 
whoever he was, that first broke into the 
forest here, two hundred years ago, is 
amply vindiented, as every succeeding 
generation has admiréd its noblg site and 
enjoyed its handsome prospects. The 
fine old mansion, whieh has adorned this 
farm for a century and a half, possesses 
a history of its own, and no house in 
Yorktown, save perhaps the ‘“ Nelson 
Mansion,” is visited with deeper emo- 
tions of interest or pleasure, than this 
noted residence of Governor Spotswood. 
Built by this, dignitary in the early part 
of his administration, it was his favourite 
abode, when not resident in Williams- 
burg. Here were passed his days of free- 
dom from the restraints of official life. 
Here, as at the Palace in ‘Williamsburg, 
he dispensed his elegant hospitality, and 
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set an example of loyal service and 
courtesy, which was imitated in the social 
life of that period. Here with Spots- 
wood for the hero, are laid most of the 
sceves of Dr. Caruthers’ interesting novel 
of the ‘“Knigh®@ of the Golden Horse- 
shoe,” a story founded on an incident of 
his administgation; and no story, I am 
sure, has a “sturdier hero than this re- 
markable old soldier. This house de- 
scended through many hands till the 
time of the Revolution, when it was 
known as the “ Moore [louse,” a name 
which it still bears, from a widow Moore, 
who at that time owned it.. In the pre- 
parations and progress of the siege it 
became Washington’s headquarters, and 
one of its ample rooms is still shown as 
the place where the “articles of capitu- 
lation and surrender’ were drawn up by 
Lieut. Col. Laurens, and the signatures 
affixed by the British aud the allied com- 
missioners. Fire, the ruthless destoyer 
of too many of the valued antiquities of 
Virginia, has spared the “‘ Moore House,” 
although it is built of wood. Time, too, 
has touched it gently. Its frame is still 
sound, and will yet serve several gener- 
ations. In Howe’s Historical Collections 
of Virginia, a picture is given of this 
house. 

This estate got the name of Zemple 
Farm either from a temple-like structure 
that Gov. Spotswood had erected as a 
family vault, or from the ruins of a fort 
built in the previous century. As late as 
1834, the walls of the Temple were still 
standing several feet. high, but now all 
tracés of them are gone. Within this 
period, too, have disappeared all the 
tombs within this enclosure, save one, 
and that perhaps the oldest of all of them. 
With the exception of a tomb already 
alluded to in one of my former articles, 
this is peobably the oldest monument with 
legible inscription in Virginia, It is one 
of the large iron slabs already described, 
and now as it lies on the ground, par- 
tially embedded in the soil, upon its hard 
face, in spite of the rains of two centuries, 
is still seen depicted a hunting scene with 
heraldic emblems, and we still read dis- 
tinctly the words: 
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“ Major William Gooch, of this Parish, 
Dyed October 29, 1655. 
Within this tomb there doth interred lie 
No shape but substance, true nobility. 
Itself, though young in years, just twenty- 
nine, 

Yet graced with vertues morall and divine; 
The church from him did good participate, 
In counsell rare, fit to adorn a State.” 


The career of Queen Anne’s royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Sir Alexander Spots- 
wood, is remarkable enough, I think, to 
justify me in devoting the remainder of 
this article to an account of it. He was 
born at Tangier, in Northern Africa, in 
1676, in the, British garrison there, of 
which his father, a Scotchman, was phy- 
sician. Bred a soldier from early youth, 
he served with distinction under Murl- 
borough, being the deputy Quarter-Master 


General in his army, and was wounded 


at Blenheim. He used to show to his 
guests, at the Palace in Williamsburg, 
when he was Governor, a four-pound ball 
that struck his coat in that battle. At 
Chelsea, in King William county, the 
residence of a descendant of his oldest 
daughter, there is still hanging on the 
walls a portrait of the old soldier, with 
the battle of Blenheim in the background. 
On his arrival in Virginia he was re- 
ceived with acclamations, because he 
brought with him the right of habeas 
corpus, hitherto denied to that colony. 
For some years previoue the Governor- 
ship of Virginia had been farmed out to 
Lieutenant Governors, the ‘‘Governor and 
Captain General,’ a8 he was called, hold- 
ing a sinecure in England, and drawing 
the larger part of the salary, while the 
Lieutenant’ performed the functions of 
the office in person. Lord Culpepper, in 
Charles Second’s time, was the last ‘‘ Cap- 


tain General” that had resided in the 


colony. The Earl, of Orkney Was the 
Governor-in-chief: for about forty years 
from 1705, and Spotswood coming over 
in 1710, was of course his deputy. 
Governor Spotswood’s administration 
was one of the most vigorous and useful 
that had ever swayed his Majesty colony 
of Virginia. He was a sturdy loyalist, a 


. 
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resolute defender of the royal prerogative 
in his lands, yet a jealous guardian of 
the colonial rights and liberties, and 
though a haughty churchman, he was not 
unfrequently engaged in disputes about 
church patronage with the Reverend com: 
missary Blair, as stout a spirit as himself. 
During his rule ten thousand African 


slaves were imported into Virginia, an . 


average of nearly a thousand a year. He 
had a wise estimate of the value of manu- 
factures. He spent much time and money 
in developing the resources of the culony, 
especially in the iron branchyand he suc- 
cessfully established at Germanna, a 
refuge for German Protestants, which he 
founded in the Piedmont regions, the first 
tron furnace in North America, Byrd of 
Westover, in allusion to this undertaking, 
calls him the “Tubal Cain of Virginia.” 

After years of persistent effort, he got 
the consent of the Burgesses to authorize 
the exploration of the mountain region, 
and in 1716, accomplished in-person this 
favourite expedition, This was not the 
whim of a fanciful man, but was a scheme 
founded in enlightened policy, carried 
out with military skill and success, and 


. it led tc the most beneficial results. It 


was prompted by aclear perception of the 
designs of the French to occupy the great 
valley of the Mississippi, and to confine 
the English to the Atlantic slope of the 
mountains. No statesman tn England, 
no colonial Governor in America, antici- 
pated Spotswood in his suspicion of these 
desions; nay, he had rather great diffi- 
culty in econvineipg the Home Govern- 
ment of the reality of the French schemes. 
His constant warnings fell upon dull ears 
across the ocean, and. doubtless led to that 
unpopularity with the colonial Assembly, 
and those disputes. with the Government 
at home which preceded his recall in 
1722. Thirty years afterwards, when this 


soldier .statesman was in hig grave, the — 


mother country entered upon that bloody 


‘contest for the defence of her colonies, 


which none had foreseen but Spotswood, 
and which might have been saved had 
his prescience been regarded. 4 

The history of the Blueridge Expe) 


dition is known to many of my readers 
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from the interesting pages of the “ Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe.” But the story 
needed not the pen of the novelist to give 
it a charm. The sober details of the 
historian are themselves romantic. With 
a body-guard of fifteen or twenty young 
cavaliers of the colonial aristocracy, and 
a small retinue of soldiers and labourers, 
the Governor set out from Williamsburg 
early in August, 1716, and aimed for the 
nearest gap in the mountains. One of 
his stopping places was Germanna, the 
seat of his iron furnaces. At this place, 
as they passed from the tide-water coun- 
try, where horses are usually not shod, 
into the uplands, where the stony soil 
makes shoes 4 necessity, the whole com- 
pany had.to undergo the horseshoeing 
process, an incident which afterwards 
was commemorated in the establishment 
of the Tramontane order, and which itself 
was intended to commemorate the expe- 
dition. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
now to locate their route through the 
Blue Ridge. They penetrated it probably 
through Swift Run Gap, and on the 5th 
of September they reached the summit of 
the ridge, which they named Mount 
George, in honour of the new English 
sovereign, the first of the House of Han- 
over. From this summit the Governor 
beheld the great valley of Virginia, or 
rather that part of it watered by the 
Shenandoabgwhich lay spread out before 
him in all its quiet beanty.. He was 
almost certainly the first white man to 
whose eyes this natural paradise was dis- 
played. What a secluded park in the 
Rocky Mountains is now, with its run- 
ning streams, its fresh vegetation and its 
almost tame animals, such was this bright 
valley then, and to Spotswood . belongs 
the honour of opening the avenue into 
this fairy land, and leading the white 
man into its possession. Descending the 
western slope, they continued on to the 
Shenandoah at its base, which the Gov- 
ernor, with singular bad taste, named the 
Euphrates, but which soon recovered its 
beautiful Indian name. Fcerding this 
river they encamped on its left bank, the 
farthest point of the expedition. Re- 
turning by the same route, they arrived 
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in Williamsburg September 17, after an 
abseace of seven weeks, and a distance 
travelled of 450 miles. 

To perpetuate the memory of this ex- 
pedition, so useful yet so romantic, Gov- 
ernor Spotswood institutéd what he was 
pleased to call the Zramontane order, to 
be composed only of those young cava- 
liers, who, for love of adventure, or ap- 
plause, or arms, had accompanied him 
through the toils and labours of this 
western tour. The Rev. Hugh Jones, 
one of the old historians, gives us the 
following explanation: “For this expe- 
dition ‘they were obliged to provide a 
great quantity of horse shoes, things sel- 
dom used in the eastern parts of Vir- 
ginia, where there are no stones. Upon 
which account the Governor, on his re- 
turn, presented each of his companions 
with a golden horseshoe, some of which 
T have seen covered with valuable stones 
resembling, heads of nails, with the in- 
scription on one site, ‘Sic juvat trans- 
cendere montes.’ This he instituted to 
encourage gentlemen to venture back- 
ward, anti make discoveries and settle- 
ments, any gentleman being entitled to 


_ wear this golden horseshoe on the breast 


who could prove that he had drank his 
Majesty’s health on Mount George.” In- 
stead of spurs, the badge of membership, 
in this order, was a small golden horse- 
shoe, Set with stones to represent nails, 
one of which was sent to Spotswood him- 
self by the King, while he, in turn, pre- 
sented one to each of his gallant com- 
rades. These horseshoes were probably 
small enough to be worn on watch chains 
in lieu of seals, or possibly some of them « 
were mounted as pins. Around the rim, 
on one side, was the phrase, The Tramon- 
tane order, and on the other side, the 
legend, “ Sie juvat transcendere montes.”’ 
This order of knighthood, it need hardly 
be said, did not survive long. The British 
Treasurer, it is stated, disallowed the 
Governor’s purchase of the shoes, and 
threw the expense upon him. Romantic 
as the whole scheme seems, there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the state- 
ments thus far made. A venerable Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Virginia, testified, 


+ 
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a few years ago, that in the elder branch 
of his family there was still in possession 
a small golden horseshoe, which he had 
heard had been presented to his grand- 
father by Governor Spotswood. A ven- 
erable lady of Petersburg owned, a few 
years ago, the identical horseshoe pre- 
sented by George First to her gallant 
ancestor, the Governor. Here we may 
leave the Tramontane order with its tra- 
ditions. It sprung from a chivalrous 
spirit, grafted on the utilitarian scheme 
of opening a route to the West, which 
would develope the resources of the colony, 
and counteract the inroads of the French. 
Its founder deserves the credit of this 
wise design, accomplished in the spirit of 
chivalry. 

In 1723 the machinations of his ene- 
mies, and his own unyielding spirit, pro- 
duced the recall of this stout old Gov- 
ernor. Himself and family left Williams- 
burg, the seat of his honours and his 
struggles, and Zemple Farm, where, in 
festive and social life, they had enjoyed 
their days of retirement, and settled in 
Germanna, the active mind of the Gov- 
ernor busying itself with the routine of 
the mechanic arts. Here, and at Temple 
Farm and at Annapolis in Maryland, the 
next twelve years were passed, where, 
under a new sovereign, the second George, 
the old hero seems to have been restored 
to favour, being appointed Postmaster 
General of all his Majesty’s dominions 
in America. It was he who, in October, 
1737, promoted Franklin to be Postmas- 
ter of Philadelphia, having two years 
before given him permission to send his 
“Gazettes” free of post from New Eng- 
land to Virginia. In the latter part of 


1739, he was appointed commander of the , 


Virginia and Maryland troops, ia the 
British Expedition against Carthagena, 
in which Lawrence Washington was a 
naval captain under Admiral Vernon. 
Spotswood, still full of the fire of youth, 
notwithstanding his advanced years, ac- 
cepted this appointment ; but while mak- 
ing preparations for the sailing of the 
expedition, he suddenly sickened and died, 
as bold and honest a man, as skilful a 
soldier, and as far-seeing a statesman as 
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ever represented Majesty in an American 
colony. His name is perpetuated in that 
of the county of Spotsylvania, originally 
including all the upland and mountain 
region he had visited, but which has now 
shrenk into the moderate territory of 
which Fredericksburg is the metropolis. 
He left a valuable manuscript, being a 
historical account of Virginia during his 
administration, which remained in pos- 
session of his descendants for many years, 
but is now in the London archives. Mr. 
Bancroft quotes from this interesting 
document. 

In the course of time, as sometimes 
happens to widows of rank, or-wealth, or 
beauty, Lady Spotswood was courted, 
but she looked at first with scorn upon 
the presumptuous man, who aimed to 
ally himself with a viceroy’s wife. The 
suitor was the Reverend John Thompson, 


, the Rector of St. Mark’s Parish, Culpep- 


er county. Mr. Thompson’s character, 
personal appearance, or importunities, 
were such, however, as to overcome lady 
Spotswood’s scruples of rank, and the 
parties became engaged. But the family 
pride of her childrn was so great that 
they prevailed upon the flexible widow to 
request a release from the engagement. 
This request brought from the reverend 
suitor a letter, still extant, a master-piete 
of its kind, in which his logic and elo- 
quence outweighed all theebjections, and 
Lady Spotswood merged her rank in the 
new duties of a Rector’s wife. 

The descendants of Governor Spots- 
wood, both of his own name and of that 
of families into which they intermarried, 
are still numerous in Virginia, and many 
a family in that State, full of ancestral 
pride, has far less to boast of than the 
descendants of this fearless old cavalier. 
Although he died at Annapolis, it is almost 
certain that he was buried at Temple 
Farm. Tradition, not an improbable 
witness in such cases, testifies to the old 
soldier’s remains reposing in the Temple, 
which he built, and on the estate where 
he loved to dwell. That no vestige of his 
tomb remains, is no disproof of his burial 
here, for, as already said, every memorial 
of the dead in this Temple cemetery has 
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disappeared, saye, probably, the very 
oldest one. Let us cherish, then, the 
tradition that the old hero sleeps on the 
lofty bluffs of the York, beside its flow- 
ing waters, and amid the scenes of his 
ripened manhood. In this region it was 
that he governed Virginia for thirteen 
years with firmness, vigour and moder- 
ation, and on this’ estate, in the privacy 
of country life, he spent the quiet hours 
of his release. from public cares. What 
more fitting resting place for the body of. 
this soldier-hero, than the spot thus as- 
sociated with his career as Governor, and 
with his happiness in domestic life! 

And here properly ends the task which 
T had assigned to myself in undertaking 
this series-of sketches. ‘‘ The Historic 
Landmarks in Lower Virginia” have now 
nearly ‘all’ been noticed. The famous 
spots on its seaboard, in its Eastern 
necks, and on its noble rivers, have been 
passed over in detail, and their traditions 
recalled. The traverse of this region, 
fraught with so many memorials of the 
patriotic, the great and the heroic, and 
teeming with a rich harvest, awaiting the 
garner of the antiquarian, has been to 
me a labour of love. Though not a native 
of Virginia, its grand associations, and its 
chivalrous history, its greatness and its 
glory, have long been with me themes of 
admiration and delight. This “ glorious 
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-Freedom’s “last battle,” 
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Mother of States and Statesmen,” the 
first born of English blood on this conti- 
nent, whose history is illustrated by 
all that is great in public, and a!l that 
is refined in social life, has & hold upon 
my affections as strong as though I was 
one of her children. And now, as I 
gladly offer this humble tribute to her 
glories and her merits, and try to awaken 
in other minds some of the enthusiasm I 
feel in the “ Landmarks” that everywhere 
illamine her soil, where can I better 
pause than on this sacred spot, where 
in our first 
Revolution, was won, and where the 
shout of triumph went up from the allied 
hosts of Liberty? Here, then, let me 
close this series of sketches, and as my 
readers and I part on these Heights of 
Yorktown, let me suggest the reflection 
that within this narrow neck, bounded by 
the waters of the York: and the James, be- 
gan and ended British dominion within 
the American States. Yonder, on the isle 
of Jamestown, almost within our view, 
was first planted the standard of British 
rule in this country, while here, on the 
bluffs of the York, that standard was 
made to give place to the emblem of a 
new sovereignty. In how close a juxta- 
position were the beginning and the end 
of foreign sway on the soil of Virginia! 
Fort Pulaski, Sept. 12, 1861. 
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MARYLAND. 


BY THE REV. JOHN C. M’CABE, D. D, 


(Late of Maryland, Chaplain, C. 8. A.) 


Up, men of Maryland! nor sleep, 
While foemen bind your limbs in chains ; 
Up! let the heart pulse throbbing deep— 
While yet the will to strike remains— 
Stir ye to deeds that Fame’s proud scroll 
Shall down to coming ageshand; 
Show that, though bound, the living soul 
Is there to yet redeem your land ! 


Have those proud deeds been all forgot 
Your fathers wrought in days of yore ? 
*Shrines not your soil full many a spot, 
Baptized by Patriot’s tears and gore ? 


Are not those marble shafts upreared, 
In memory of deeds sublime ?*— 
And shall their sons by serfs be scared ? 
No! Now’s the hour, and now the time 
To smite, to bruise the tyrant’s head; 
Though foemen’s guus upon ye bear, 
Though hireling hordes upon ye tread— 
To do, you only have to dare! 


Arm, arm with what ye can, to strike 
The long withheld bnt destined blow; 
The fiaif, the hammer, knife and pike, 
Axe, firebrand, spade, and pick, and crow, 





*The two monuments in Baltimore. 
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Aye, paving stones; what not, your arm, 
Nerved by the God of batiles, wields 
A potent weapon, and a charm, 


Greater than craft of battle fields. 


Rouse, rouse thee, Maryland, though dark 
Thy present lot; list to the call ! 
Thy sisters come, thy sisters, hark— 
Thy sisters speak; and like a wall 
Of fire between thee and thy foes, 
Their armed sons come sweeping on, 
And victory’s God before them goes, 
And thy redemption is begun! 


Cheer up, cheer up, the tyrant’s heel 
Shall find your soil a path of fire 

To scorch his footsteps, and the steel 
Of vengeance, gleaming red with ire, 

Kindled by God, shall blind his gaze ; 
And when he turns, aghast, to fly— 

Before, behind, shall burst its blaze, 
Flashing and glowing to the sky !— 

Thy foes are doomed, the word is given— 
* Curse the despoiler iu lis pride |” 

Against him war the thrones of Heaven, 
And hell, to guest him, opens wide. 


The foe, the hateful, base-born foe, 
Riots this hour o’er thy woes : 
His hand hath lain thy glories low— 
And thou must never know repose, 
Until thy trampled, panting breast, 
_ Heaves off his foot’s polluting stain ;— 
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Until in blood, thy once proud crest 
Is burnished bright and fair again! 
Live, though betrayed; though sold, be 
free ; 
The latent power to thee is given :— 
“ God and my right,” your motto be, 
And be not like the whipt hound, driven. 


Brave hearts, take courage ! though an host 
Compass your homes and crowd each 
street ; 
Though marts, your cities’ pride and boast, 
Are silent to your merchants’ feet;— 
Though shorn of glory nobly won; 
Though treacherous friends have wound- 
ed sore ;* 
Though many a noble sire and son, 
Pace their lone dungeon’s damp stone 
floor; : 
Though Northern prelate;f in his pride, 
Compels his priests on bended knee 
To pray that God would bless and guide, 
And keep the Vandal “ powers that be ;” 
All shall be well—the bolt of doom 
Suspended o’er your foes, shall burst; 
And out the darkness and-the gloom, 
Shall light, and life and hope be nursed. 


We will, O Maryland, we will 

Be with you in your hour of strife ; 
Nor will we pause, God wot, until 

You win your freedom and your life! 


i. 





VALLEY HOME SKETCHES. 


BY AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. m 


I, 


AN HOUR BEFORE MADAME ENTERAN’S 
PARTY. 


‘Soft as the memory of buried love ; 
Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts 
above 
Was she ——.”—Bnrivz or ABypos. 


In a pleasant room at Valley Home, 
sat Mellicent Leigh, the haughty beauty. 
She was gazing on the beautiful land- 
seape before her. The setting sun had 


just tinged all nature with his glowing 
rays. Above his throne hovered masses 
of clouds, pink, gray, blue, purple blead- 
ed with gold, flinging their varied sha- 
dows upon the smooth green lawn, the 
orchard, the brook, and at the window 
filling the apartment with a soft, mellow 
light. 

It was a pretty room, with its carpet 
strewn with flowers rare. and beautiful, 
as if real, its snow white curtains looped 
back with gilt brackets, their fold sweep- 
ing the floor, the rosewood cabinet, and 
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the drawings upon the walls, the work of 
Mellicent and her sister Adine, now a 
wife and mother, drawn when they were 
merry and happy school girls, Every 
thing in the room was tastefully arranged, 
Beside Mellicent Leigh, sat her only bro- 
ther’s wife, Georgie Blake, that was. 

Mrs. Arthur Leigh was of that heart- 
inspiring beauty, which is beyond com- 
parison ; eyes so blue and soft, eyelashes 
dark and long; hair of a richly golden hue, 
hanging in longcur]s around her beautiful 
shoulders. — 


Mellicent Leigh and her sister-in-law - 


were attired for a party, and were dress- 
ed as magnificently as ever were those 
whose lot it was to own a share in the 
great estate of the Valley Home. 

It was a beautiful and joyous evening; 
May had thrown her mantle of surpass- 
ing beauty over hill and dale, tree and 
shrub. 

Mrs. Georgie Leigh, to whom the party 
at Madame Enteran’s was given, was at- 
tired in a double skirt robe of embroid- 
ered muslin ; the lower skirt having eight 
narrow flounces, the upper having a rich 
pattern of embroidery to correspond with 
the flounces. The waist and sleeves of 
young Mrs. Leigh’s dress were muslin, 
in longitudinal puffs with insertings of 
embroidery. 

She had a cdche peigne and a sash of 
the same ribbon; a rich taffetta plaid, 
with a Greek fringe woven in one, 

She sits idly playing with a fan she 

‘holds in her hand; still she seemed lost 
in reverie; at last as the sun sank entire- 
ly, behind the trees, she broke the silence: 

' Mellicent, the other day you desired 
to know where I first became acquainted 
with your brother, and I promised to tell 
you at a future day.’ I will take this for 
the future day, and tell you the history 
of our first meeting, while we are await- 
ing Arthur and Gordon Pyme’s arrival.” 

“Georgie, for half an hour I am all 
ears.” 

Mrs, Arthur Leigh gazed at her hus- 
band’s sister, who was one year,her ju- 
nior, with a look of admiration. Melli- 
cent was magnificently beautiful. Hair 
of raven hue, braided a la Fompadour, 
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eyes of a purplish black ; there was a deli- 
cate aqueline curve in her sensitive nose, 
and her underlip might be called a little 
too full; but otherwise she is faultlessly, 
regally, beautiful. And her dress suits 
well her style of beauty. The dress be- 
ing of light violet silk, with five narrow 
flounces around the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by a bonillonné of the same. A 
low corsage, buttoned up in front and 
trimmed with a puff and two frills. The 
sleeves are demi-wide, puffed at the top, 
at the bottom sume trimming as on cor- 
sage. <A black velvet waist ribbon, with 
a bow, fastened by a plain gold button— 
thus was the belle of county at- 
tired. She seated herself nearly oppo- 
site her petite sister-in-law, who smilingly 
commenced the narrative of her short 
belledom. 

“When I was seventeen years of age, 
I made my entree into society at a party 
given by my Aunt Tourinere, who, you 
know, is one of the leaders of the ton in 
the Crescent City. My parents were 
wealthy, and I was an only child. They 
were proud—very proud—proud of their 
ancestors—proud of their riches—proud 
of their child. “You can judge of what 
claims [ have to beauty.” 

** More beautiful than was the mother 
of woman,” impulsively cried the haughty 
beauty. 

“T had plenty of suitors, some wealthy 
and distinguished, some fortune hunters, 
merely drawn around me because of fath- 
er’s money, but I felt for none more than 
ordinary friendship. Be this as it may, 
Miss Blake, the heiress was everywhere 
greeted with homage and admiration. 

“Annie Hubbard had been my confiden- 
tial friend through all the trials and plea- 
sures of boarding school life, and the 
summer succeeding my debut in the fash- 
ionable world, I begged mon pere to per- 
mit me to spend with her. Very reluct- 
antly he yielded to my entreaties, for he 
could not bear to relinquish the triumph 
he had expected me to win at Saratoga; 
but I prevailed, and early in July was 
domiciled at “‘ Bruyere Maison,” so called 
by its first owner, an exile from his be- 
loved France. In her willing ear I pour- 
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ed the summary of my career during my 
first fashionable season. 


“The days flew by as if on angels’ wings 
at that fairy bower, the ‘Bruyere Maison,’ 
was beautifully situated. In a little 
glade, near a rippling stream—it is often 
brought to my mind when sitting in our 
favorite bower. A thick wood formed 
the back ground of the airy, yet substan- 
tial mansion. Now for the great event 
of my life. In a kind of cove in the left 
bank of the rivulet, was always moored 
a little boat, and it was a favorite amuse- 
ment vf Annie and myself, to loose it 
from its fastenings, and glide upon the 
glassy surface of the stream at pleasure, 
generally permitting the little boat to 
take its own course, until we were ready 
to return, when we used the light oars 
that lay in its bottom, and with very 
little effort regained the cove. One ex- 
tremely warm day, we, as usual, wended 
our way to the streamlet, anfl springing 
into the little barque, soon cleared the 
shore. We had been on the water abcut 
an hour, when Annie suddenly leaned 
upon one side of the boat, to endeavor 
to catch a small fish, that at the moment 
glided by near the surface, and before 
she was aware of it, she was precipitated 
into the water. It was sufficiently deep 
to drown her, and as she disappeared for 
an instant from sight, l gave a scream, 
and springing to rescue her, I also fell in 
the stream. I was now very much 
frightened, and as she rose once more to 
the surface, I caught her by the dress. 


“Neither of us could swim in the least, 
and our wet garments would have 
dragged us down to a watery grave, had 
it not been for a gentleman, who at that 
moment appeared on the bank, and throw- 
ing down the gun he held, plunged in 
and ressued us, placed ‘us in the boat, 
rowed us to the cove, and at our earnest 
solicitations, accompanied us to the house. 
Such was my first meeting with Mr. Ar- 
thur Leigh. I hear his footstep on the 
stairs. Gather my shawl around my 
shoulders, Mellicent dear.” 

The door opened, and Arthur Leigh, 
heir of the broad lands surrounding 
Valley Home, and husband of as faira 
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woman as could be found in the state of 
Matrimony, entered. Arthur’s appear- 
ancé was prepossessing; his well devel- 
oped head, with its perfect contour, was 
carried proudly ; his dark brown hair was 
thrown carelessly back, revealing a noble 
brow; his large dark and lustrous eyes 
were full of soul. 

“ Ready all—Centie, Gordon Pyme 
awaits you in the west parlor, with great 
impatience. So make haste Centie— .” 


A half an hour later, a close carriage 
passed through the broad gateway that 
led to ‘Valley Home’ plantation, bound 
for town, five miles distant, to attend the 
party at Madam Enteran’s splendid resi- 
dence. 


II. 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


“T prize the soul 
That slumbers in a quiet eye.” 
Exiza Coox. 


Mrs. Arthur Leigh sat in her dressing 
room, looking in the glass and giving the 
finishing touches to her toilet. She wore 
a dress of pink cashmere, made in the 
latest fashion, which was very low in the 
neck, and displayed her shoulders daz- 
zlingly white, and polished as Parian 
marble, the sleeves very large and loose 
to the shoulders, giving to view almost 
the whole of a faultlessly beautiful arm ; 
fur she never wore undersleeves, as what 
woman with a beautiful arm does; ask 
such a one, if you desire to know the rea- 
son why. From the slight and rounded 
waist, the pink folds of her dress fell in 
classic elegance to the floor beneath, and 
swept behind her when she moved. She 
could exclaim truthfully, “I walk the 
queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Back from the pale forehead, her gold- 
en curls were swept, and upon either 
side of her face, the curls were pushed 
gently behind the ear, leaving the whole 
outline of her face, free and well defined, 
The door of the dressing-room opened 
quickly, and a beautiful child entered ; 
Georgie had never seen her before, and 
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she came fimidly toward her, and putting 
her mouth up for~a kiss, asked ‘ If she 
were aunt Georgie.” Impulsively Geor- 
gie clasped the little seraph in her arms 
and pressed her lips many times. 

* You are little Isora Graham, of whom 
I have heard so much,” 

The little girl glanced timidly into her 
aunt Georgie’s. béautiful face, and in a 
lisping manner announced that “Mama 
was down stairs,” | 

Hand in hand the new friends proceed- 
ed down the broad stairway; and Isora 
led Georgie directly to the one sister of 
her husband she had never met; the lite- 
rary member of the Leigh family—Mrs. 
John Graham. ‘ 

Adine Graham was, of course, beauti- 
ful; but not in features; her mind and 
her thoughts were grand and ennobling ; 
and her form was as perfect as that of the 
Greek Slave. She had black hair, fine and 
glossy; her complexion was clear, her 
features finely moulded, her grey eye 
was an observing one, and upon her brow 
she bore the stamp of genius. She greet. 
ed her. brother’s beautiful wife, more 
beautifal than she had ever dreamed, 
with a cordial kiss, ‘‘ We will be friends, 
deer,” she whispered, and from that hour 
commenced a lasting friendship, which 
death alone separated. 

Adine introduced a tall person, the ve- 
ry personification of manly beauty, to 
Georgie, as Mr. John Graham, my hus- 
band. Mr. John Graham was an intelli- 
gent and pleasing gentle-man ; ‘ gentle’ 
in every sense of the word, and an ardent 
lover of the ‘ Beautiful.’ By nature, he 
was a poet, and as they sat in the parlor 
—gazing out of a West window, where 
the sun was gently sinking to rest, the 
gorgeous tapestry of earth and heaven 
were gathered in their folds. Mr. Gra- 
ham remarked, ‘ How beautiful the gold- 
en gates of the skies roll back, fur the 
god of day in one vast Iris,” 

“What is the ‘Beautiful?’ ” naively 
asked Georgie. 


“The beautiful is pure and holy love 
A plant that’s watered bya hand above” — 


“ the beautiful is pure and lofty thought 
And holy pleasures that cannot be bought,” 
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“Ves: 
where-— 
Doth all the impress of the Creator share.” 


beauty lingereth, dwelleth every 


“ As in the shatly wood, there glides along _ 
A rippling brook, with low and quiet song ;” 


“ Or, on the rocky mountain side there burst 
Cool springs to quench the weary trav’lers 
thirst.” 


“So in the mind the purest fountains rise, 

Whose waters, getting upward to the skies, 
Refresh the heart, and smoothe the rocky 
~, Way 


’ And all tumultuous cares of life allay.” 


“Mrs. Leigh, I consider that one of 
Adine’s happiest efforts.” 

“ Ah, I was not aware that it was one 
of Mrs. Graham’s poems ; it is indeed a 
bettutiful petit morcear.”’ 


“The moon oit glows in gentle light, 
While @et ihe sun is in the skies, 
Yet not until the gloom of night, 

Her brightest glory fills our eyes.” 

“ Mri Graham, your miud is the recep- 
tacle for beautiful thoughts !” 

“Tt should be so, Mrs. Leich, when 
pure and beautiful thoughts alone are 
uttered in my presence, and when I am 
surrounded by all the beauties of the God 
of Nature.” 

“You see life only through rosy glass- 
es. It is better thus, happiness; the 
world with a rosy covering is superior to 
the world as it is. 

*T think so.” 

Isora peeped timidly in: Georgie beck- 
oned for her to approach, and she ran to- 
wards them with an apron full of white 
and red roses. 

Tsora, was exquisite in form as a sylph, 
hands like beaytiful lilies, and feet the 
most-fairy like that ever delighted an eye. 
Her eyes were blue, clear as sapphire 
with the sun shining through* it, with a 
splendor of hue, and a softened brillianey 
of light that words are powerless: to give 
adequate idea of. The. alabaster fairness 
of her face, would have been painful, but 
for the crimson beauty of her half pout- 
ing lips that relieved it of the deathlike 
whiteness it might otherwise have pos- 
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sessed. A slight and almost impercepti- 
ble irregularity in the nose, gave a 
piquaney to the almost too perfect face, 
and the hair, a brown, that hung in curls 
all around her finely shaped head. She 
was about ten years of age, and being the 
only living child, was idolized by her tal- 
ented parents. 

The tea bell rang; and all proceeded 
to the weil spread board; ail living of 
the large family of Joseph and Harriet 
Leigh, were there assembled. Mrs, Leigh, 
the elder, sat at one end of the long ta- 
ble; she was a fine specimen of the South- 
ern matron. _As she gazed on the faces 
of sons and daughters there assembled, a 
tear dimmed her eye: for she thought of 
the time, which was as yesterday to her, 
when her husband, who had been her 
loved and loving companion for five and 
twenty years, occupied the seat now occu- 
pied by their sun; whea insteadof the wile 
of herson, and the husband of her daugh- 
ter; a bright.eyed son—William—and a 
merry daughter—Lizzie—occupied their 
plases: but many suns had risen and set 
upon tlreir little graves in the valley— 
yet her tear was not one of sorrow; she 
felt that 


“ There’s joy in memory’s tears.” 


“To-morrow night, mother is going to 
tell us about her courtship and marriage,” 
whispered Adine Graham to Georgie, as 
they went up the broad stairway together; 
one kiss and they parted for the night. 


Ill. 
“RESIDE A CHEERFUL FIRE.” 


* Around her form, about her lovely face, 
Spirits, unseen, in light and beauty 
_ swarm ;° 
yi * * * 
For she doth wear a Seraph’s radiant 
glow, 
. To wean us from our sin and woe.” 
Wiiuiam F. Woops. 


Mrs. Harriet Leigh sat in her comfort- 
able arm chair, surrounded ‘by her sons 


end daughters. A cheerful wood fire 
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burned ia the large fire place, and the 
brass andirons shone like gold. It was a 
beautiful sight, age surrounded by youth 
and beauty, who listen with affectionate 
interest to every word that falls from her 
lips. 

Josepn Leigh and I, were betrothed 
one moonlight evening in early June. I 
had loved Joe, long and dearly, loved 
him when we first went to the old field 
school together. Our school house was 
situated in a romantic glen; the giant 
branches of a lofty, old. oak sheltered it 
from the rays of the Summer sun, and 
stood as a sentinel before the door. A 
small stream rushing down from the rock 
crowned hill, spread out into a crystal 
miniature lake within view of the school 
house window; across the road was a 
row of luxuriant chestnuts that cast the 
refreshing shade upon a small inclosare, 
where monumental marble, and lowly 
mounds, marked the resting place of 
many a dreamless sleeper, 


At school there were half a score in 
the sume class with myself, who were 
united by that warm disinterested triend- 
ship, which is characteristic of childhood, 
but this evening as I turn over leaf afte: 
leaf of memory’s book, I find no name 
engraved in brighter characters than that 
of Joe Leigh; who, being four years my 
senior was as a brother, aye, still more 
dear to me,—for I was brother!ess. 
Hermann Leigh’s (Joe’s father) planta- 
tion joined the plantation of my father,— 
and I always walked to and from the 
schovul house with Juve, and his litile sis- 
ter Edith, who was three years younger 
than myself; and when the ground was 
covered with snow, I joined the merry 
group who went gliding down the hili- 
side. It was Joe who guided my sled, 
and drew it again to the hill top. ‘And 
in all our Summer rambles amid | the 
beautiful and romantic scenery round the 
school house, Joe was ny companion. I 
was fourteen when I left my native vale 
to enter Madame Clare’s Seminary—I 
had said farewell to my schoolmates, and 
in the deepening twilight had parted with 
Joe and his sister Edith, My mind 
thirsted ardently for knowledge, and 


though yielding to the judgment of my 
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parents in going to a higher school, 
without a murmur, yet I felt that I was 
seeking knowledge-at a great sacrifice, 
and I retired to my little rogm with a sad 
heart. 


Awakning from a troubled dream, and 
rising, I saw that the rosy dawn of morn- 
ing was tinging the eastern sky; it would 
be many months, ere I would again be 
able to look upon the loved scenes around 
my childhood’s home, so throwing a light 
scarf about me, I went out and wandered 
listlessly toward the old school house, 
wishing I was not going away, but was 
still to stay, day after day, and con my 
lessons in the old school house. I sat at 
the foot of the old oak tree, musing thus, 
with my hands crossed, until a shadow 
crossed my path, I looked up and saw 
Joe Leigh B8tanding before me, with a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in his hand. 

“ Hattie, I thought you would be by 
the school house this morning, so I came 
up to see you.” 


“T could not go away without coming 
here once more, for this is the dearest 
spot of all I am leaving.” 

“T love it always and shall come here 
often, while you are away; then I shall 
think of you—for there will be no one 
here to fill your place—but you will form 
new friendships, and svon forget me?” 
He sat down beside me. 


“No, Joe, I shall never forget you!” 

“Will you accept these ‘ forget-me- 
nots?’ I gathered them for you.” 

We parted, and as my father sold his 
plantation while I was at school and 
moved to another State; I did not again 
meet Joe until one Summer: I was on 
my way to the residerce of an uncle of 
mine, to pay him a long promised visit. 
I was then in my twentieth year; «I met 
Joe in the stage; and although since I 
met him, he had changed much, I recog- 
nised him instantly. We were the only 
passengers for many miles; Joe was 
bound for the city on business. 

That meeting is sacred to memory— 
enough for you to know, that then and 
there I promised to become Joe Leigh’s 


wife, ; es “’ * : «= 
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My uncle Samuel Robinson’s residence 
was a princely building—of white stone, 
situated on a bold bluff, overhanging the 
river, and back of the mansion, stretched 
@ luxuriant forest of evergreens. There 
were wide, shady piazzas, upheld by 
snowy pillars which were twined by the 
sturdy creeper of the prairie rose—when 
I visited my uncle it was in the full glory 
of its crimson bloom—and the extensive 
grounds surrounding the mansion were 
well kept, and the orchard was well 
stocked with choice fruit trees, The 
weeks of my stay lengthened into months, 
yet I was loth to leave my cousins and 
uncle and aunt Robinson. During all of 
my stay I had never received a letter 
from Joe Leigh, although he had pro- 
mised to write to me. 

I heard from him through a dear friend 
of mine, who lived in , where Joe 
was spending his time, and whither he 
was bound when I met him. Addie, my 
friend wrote me, “that my old sweet- 
heart Joe Leigh was in town, and he 
pays assiduous court to Miss Irene Pier- 
son, a celebrated belle, and itis even ru- 
mored they are engaged. Anyhow I 
have reason to believe that she will ac- 
cept if he offers.” 

I felt very unhappy. I was to return 
home on the morrow. Without, the mad- 
storm howled furiously, the night was 
black and wild. In a pleasant room, be- 
side a cheerful fire, I sat in an arm chair, 
my face hid in my hands—thinking. 
Thinking of Joe, and wondering what he 
was doing, and why he had not written, 
for I could not believe he was false to;me. 
I had written to him two weeks before, 
asking him to explain his silence. 

There was a footfall upon the carpet, 
but I noticed it not, neither was I aware 
that any one save myself, was in the 
room, until Joe Leigh, standing beside 
me in a low tone, said: ‘‘ Hattie, my pro- 
mised bride, can you, will ydéh forgive 
me?” anda tear coursed down his cheek 
and fell upon my upturned brow. 

“Forgive you for what? O, Joe are 
the reports I have heard true ?” 

“Alas! Hattie too true.” 

My heart was too full for utterance, 
he read his forgiveness in my eyes. 
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“Hattie! we will draw the curtain, 
and stir the fire, and in the sunshine of 
our hearts will bless each others soul.” 

The curtain was drawn, and Joe sat 
beside and told me how he had been al- 
most drawn away from me. He had met 
Miss Irene Pierson, at the house of a 
friend ; she was elegantly beautiful, with 
fine and glossy black hair falling in 
natural ringlets upon gracefully sloping 
shoulders; clear complexion with beauti- 
fully moulded features, her jet black eyes 
were constantly varying from the most 
gentle and winging, to an awe inspiring 
expression, her form was symmetry it- 
self, she was graceful in every move- 
ment: 1t was at a brilliant party given 
by Miss Pierson’s married sister: Joe 
Leigh saw the universal homage paid to 
the beautiful Irene, and jealous Teelings 
stole into bie heart, and he felt that he 
never could be happy withouther. Andata 
late hour when wandering through the 
conservatory, with the beautiful enchant- 
ress leaning on his arm, listening mean- 
while to the siren tones of her voic2, my 
image rose not before his mind, the 
memory of my gentle voice, floating upon 
the perfumed air came not to his heart, 
and he wonld have bowed before the 
beautiful Irene and besought her to for- 
get all others, loving only him, had not 
several persons been near them. But 
when he pressed her hand at parting, he 
requested a private interview with her 
the following evening, to which she 
blushingly assented and then with an 
exultant smile she turned to her less for- 
tunate admirers. 

On the following day a number of let- 
ters were brought to Joe Leigh at his 
room, and as he hastily glanced over 
them and recognized the familiar hand- 
writing of one, and saw the post mark, 
the blood rushed with fearful force to his 
chéek and brow, and then instantly re- 

ceding, left his face white as marble, and 
he would have fallen had he not leaned 
against the mantel for support. What 
was written in the letter I need net say, 
but the other letters were forgotten and 
for a long time Joe sat absorbed in 
thought, but true love triumphed, and 
hastily penning a note to the fair Irene, 
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saying he was very unexpectedly called 
away, he ordered his servant to pack his 

*trank and follow him the next day, and 
long before evening he was far on his 
way to meet me. 

Of course I found Joe’s excuse satisfac- 
tory, at least you may suppose sp when 
I tell you that one month from that night 
Joe and I were married. 


IV. 
CHRISTMAS DAY, AND AFTERWARDS, 


Christmas day—there was no snow and 
holly berries at “Valley Home,” but there 
were all the luxuries of life. Mrs. Ar- 
thar Leigh’s babe was to be christened 
after dinner. There was some trouble 
in choosing a name for the futore heir 
of the “Leighs,” but at last it was decided 
‘by a majority of interested persons, that 
the babe should bear his father’s name. 

The Reverend Joel J. Nicol, rector of 
church Saint Peter, was to dine at Valley 
Home ; a thing he always did on Christ- 
mas day; for the Reverend gentleman 
like most of the gentlemen of the cloth, 
was a bon vivant. 


Oh, the human heart, it is like the sea, 

When the billows rise and the tempest 
raves, 

But there’s none can know what the wealth 
may be, 

In the darksome haunts of its hidden caves. 

And the music sweet of its varied strains 

New joys to the weary soul impart, 

Thus nqgne may know, from the mirthful 
tone, 

Of the hidden gems in the human heart. 


Meilicent Leigh went about the house 
smiling, and with a pleasant word for all 
on Ciftistmas day. Every one thought 
‘she was so veRY happy”—they dreamed 
not of the sorrows that lie under the seem- 
ing lightness of heart, and freedom from 
trouble. Centie had jestingly refused Gor- 
don Pyme’s hand and heart. Gordon 
imagined her in earnest, and she was too 
proud to retract, in his hearing, the refu- 
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New Year’s day; a fall of snow, the 
ground was white and beautiful. Mrs. 
Harriet Leigh was taken very ill the day 
following Christmas day. *She grew 
worse and worse, and on New Year’s day, 
was a great deal worse. The attendant 
physician gave little hope of her surviving 
the day. 

Mellicent was kneeling upon one side 
of the bed; Adine Graham by her side ; 
and Arthur and Georgie standing up, 
gazing, through fast falling tears, at the 
loved form racked with pain. Gordon 
Pyme stood by the fireplace, gazing into 
the flames, which were slowly dying out, 
as was the life of Harriet Leigh. Dr. Eben 
moistened the lips of the dying woman. 
In the back ground, were the family ser- 
vants, all weeping for the loved Mistress 
soon to leave them. The dying woman 
requested in a feeble voice, to be raised 
up. Doctor Eben, with the care of a 
father, placed a pillow under her head. 

“Millicent and Adine weep not for 
your mother who will be happier in a 
bright holy land. Milly, you will bea 
good wife to Gordon.” Gordon Pyme 
approached the bedside, and kneeling 
down took the weeping maiden’s hand 
within his own. “Be christians; raise 
your eyes towards the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem. Adine, bring up thy child in the 
‘way she should go, and when she is old, 
she will thank thee for your early train- 
ing. My daughters’”—she gasped for 
breath, and Dr. Eben moistened her 
throat. : 

“Georgie, be ever a good wife to my 
son ; lead him to life eternal. 

“My servants, obey your masters, and 
love the Heavenly Father ; pray thata new 
heart may be granted unto you all. Meet 
me in Heaven, that bright, that happy 
place. ‘ 

“My children, it grows dark; come 
nearer, nearer still-—I see a shining ——’”’ 
It was over, a loss to earth; a gain to 
Heaven.” 


Solemnly, silently, slowly the mourn- 
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ers go towards the grave, which will 
soon hide the form of one loved well on 
varth, and’ given up to Heaven with re- 
luctance and sorrow: Onward through 
mud and slush, to a little hillock; a 
beautiful and fitting resting place for 


“The dead that die in the Lord.” 


How impressive and sublime is the 
burial service. “I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord, he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 


* shall he live, and whosoever liveth and 


believeth in me, shall never die. 
St. Jonn, xi , 26. 

I know that my Redeemer liv@th, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin 
worm! destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God; whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold and 
not anuther.—Jos xix : 25, 26, 27. 

We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.—1 Timorny, vi: 7. Jos 1, 21. 


For months ‘Valley Home’ was a house 
of mourning, yet, when one year after- 
wards, Mellicent Leigh bestowed her - 
hand upon Gordon Pyme, Esq., it was 
again turned into a huuse of feasting. 

Many years have passed since Mrs. 
Harriet Leigh’s death. Valley Home is 
not the beautiful and many acred hume- 
stead that it was. It has been divided ; 
in the original homestead Arthur Leigh, 
Sr., with a large family of children and 
grand children clustered about him, re- 
sides. 

In what is called “Daisy Vale,” Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Pyme reside, as happy 
to-day as they were on their wedding day. 
Not many months since, Miss Isora Gra- 
ham, for several years a reigning belle, 
was married td one well worthy of her 
And such is Tue Enp. 


Huntsville, Ala. 
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A NEW EXCELSIOR. 


gw 
BY MARY J. UPSHUR. 9 


“ A banner with the strange device—Excelsior.” 


O, banner with the strange device—soar upward to the sun, 
And greet him there right gallantly for the work of Sixty-One! 
Fling out before his shining face, the story writ in stars 

Of Southern valor—victory !—the triumph of the wars! 


Excelsior! Year of Grace! ‘tis thine to give the world anew 

The Code of freemen, formed of yore, when hearts were tried and true. 
The banner, with the strange device, floats proudly o’er the ark, 
Where lie the treasured archives, ye have rescued from the dark! 


O, worse than Babylonish thrall!—not ancient seer foretold,. 
From starry page Detiverance, with greater joy of old, 
Than Southern freemen look above to their enwreathed stars, 


And sing anew the song of old—the triumph of the wars. 


Now to the Mighty Lord of Hosts, glory forever be! 
To His Right Hand and Holy Arm, we owe the victory,— 


The banner, with the strange device, 


—He bids it wave on high— 


ExcEisior on its starry folds, until it reach the sky. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLES. 


BY ONE IN HIS THIRD ENLISTMENT. 


In the Spring of 1846, the regiment 
of mounted riflemen were added to the 
permanent military establishment of the 
late United States, The war with Mexico 
had just broken out, The battles of the 
8th and 9th of May, at Palo Alto and 
Resaca, had roused the military en- 
thusiasm of the whole country. And 
many Officers, who won glory in these 
victories, hoped that they would receive 
more substantiai rewards in _ pro- 
motion to the high places of the new 

ent. These hopes were doomed to 
Ps for Mr. Polk promoted 
no officer to the R fles who had been in 
those battles; but, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, selected them from civil life. 

The ranks of the reginient were rapidly 
filled, and the Harper's Ferry rifle, the same 
we still bear, was selected as our weapon. 

A finer body of young men was proba- 
bly never seen than the mounted rifles 


when we entered Mexico.. And at that 
day the Harper’s Ferry rifle was the best 
weapon in the world. - 

Gq@eral Persifor F. Smith, of Louisi- 
ana, was our first Colonel. And all 
who remember him at Monterey; and on 
“Scott’s Line,” from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico, will agree that he was a 
fine specimen of a soldier and a man. In 
the day of battle he, perhaps, had no 
superior in our army. His courage was 
of the highest order. His attainments 
were varied. His professiongl informa- 
tion was excellent. His judgment was 
sound. Ilis plans were always formed 
promptly and executed boldly. And he 
had, under all circumstances, aang 
command of his resources. 

Those who knew General Smith ouy 
after disease had sapped the vigour of 
his faculties, can form little idea of him, 
as he was, when first appointed Colonei 
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-of the Rifles. He was then the illustra- 
tion of a brave and hardy soldier, and 
courteous, high-toned gentlenggn. 

When danger was at hand, when diffi- 
culties were to be overcome, his bright 
blue eye grew brighter; his cheerful 
countenance, cheery voice, and pleasant 
jest, inspired all with his confidence, and 
made duty in his presenée a pleasure. 

Had he no claim upon history besides 
Contreras, he would still rank with the 
best commanders America has produced. 

The excellence of his dispositions for 


that attack, can only be equalled by the © 


wonderful success achieved by the small 
force under his command, over the Mexi- 
can army in a strong position, The 
confidence of the Genera) in his troops— 
in the soundness of his ‘plan, and in his 
knowledge of his enemy, is strikingly 
illustrated by the composure with which 
he drew out his watch, as he saw his 
“Rifles” moving to the assault, and when 
the last Mexican had left the redoubt, or 
surrendered, announced to the officers 
around him: “It has taken just seven- 
teen minutes.” 

Our Colonel: was always General of a 
brigade during the war. And neither 


Colonel Fremont, nor our ‘Major even, — 


joined us in Mexico, The command of 
the regiment, therefore, devolved upon 
our senior Captain, Loring, of Florida, a 
young officer of twenty-four years, who 
led. us into every action in which we were 
engaged in Mexico, and has commanded 
us almbst ever since. 

At Vera Cruz, Twiggs’ division was 
ordered, the day after we landed, to move 
around and close the line of investment 
on the north side of the city. 

The rifles being a cavalry corps, though 
serving on foot, moved at the head of the 
column, and frequently, during the move- 
ment, one or more of our companies 
engaged the light troops of the enemy. 

In one of these skirmishes a squadron 
of lancers was routed by one of our 
companies and the commander left dead. 
And on the day after, just as ‘C” 
company, marching at the head of the 
column, entered, by a narrow trail, the 
National Road from Vera Cruz to the 
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capital, it encountered a lancer escort, con- 
ducting a train of mules laden with wine. 
Our men sprang forward into the road and 
opened fire upon the lancers, who fled 
with remarkable promptness and energy, 
leaving the mules and wine. | 

We had made a tiresome march, that 
morning, over loose sand and through 
tangled thickets, and were in good dispo- 
sition to appreciate our prize. So, hav- 
ing assured ourselves that there was to 
,be no more fighting that day, we received 
permission from General Twiggs to roll a 
cask of wine down to the beach, where, 
in full view of the city, we broached it, 
and drank it to the future success of the 
mounted rifles, 

An obliging Texan, who had guided 
us on our march from the south side of 
the «ity, added to the completeness of 
our enjoyment, and filled the measure of 
our gratitude to him, by lassooing and 
slaughtering for us a fat ox, which was 
grazing near our halting place. 

The events of the siege were interest- 
ing enough to us; but beyond an ocea- 
sional reconnoissance near the city, and 
now and then a skirmish with the light 
troops of Santa Anna, now recuperated 
since his defeat at Bueno Vista, and ad- 
vancing with a new army, in hope of suc- 
coring Vera Cruz, we had no very satis- 
factory test of our metal. 

Within a few days of the capitulation 
of Vera Cruz, Twiggs’ division was 
moved up towards the National Bridge, 
where it was expected Santa Anna would 
meet him. The position is a very strong 
one, and it was with some relief we found 
that no opposition would be made to our 
passage. 

A day or two later, however, as the 
2nd drajoons, the advanced guard of our 
division, came in sight of the village of 
Plan del Rio, a force of Mexican laheers 
was observed retiring from the place with 
some precipitation. The dragoons im- 
mediately pursued them, but after gal- 
loping a mile or, two, were suddenly 
checked by the fire of a battery, which 
commanded the road, and announced the 
presence of the great Mexican Captain 
with his Army, ready for battle. 
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We encamped at Plan del Rio that 
~ night, and at retreat General Twiggs as- 
sembled all of his commissioned officers, 
and in a brief and soldier-like address, 
announced to them his intention of at- 
tacking Santa Anna next morning, and 
explained, in general terms, the princi- 
ples of attack, 

It was on a bright April morning (the 
11th I believe,) that we moved from our 
camp, twenty-five hundred men of all 
arms, to attack the Mexican army, of 
more than twelve thousand, posted. be- 
hind formidable breast-works, occupying 
the strongest mountain pass in Mexico, 
and commanded by the: ablest General of 
his day. 

On arriving near the first breast-work, 
the head of the division was halted un- 
der cover of the timber, while Colonel 
Johnston (now General Johnston, Quar- 
termaster General of the army) moved 
off towards the enemy’s right, escorted 
by “ F” company of the rifles, in order 
to reconnoitre the batteries, Which were 
known to be in that direction. For more 
than an hour we awaited the result of 
this reconnoissance, and the signal for us 
to advance. , 

Presently the sounds of a brisk fire of 
artillery and small arms,- amidst which 
we could distinguish the sharp crack of 
our rifles, told us that the work had com- 
menced, And the quick command of, 
“ Forward the Rifles,” brought usall to our 


feet, and in brisk movement for the point” 


from which the momently increasing 
sounds of battle came. Being in heavily 
timbered and uneven ground, we could 
judge by the ear only, of what we were 
soon to encounter. , , 

A few more steps would have brought 
us into the very presence of the enemy, 
when the command “ Halt,” came from 
the head of the column. 

The firing had now ceased, and in a 


few minutes more we were moved out of © 


the narrow path we occupied to make 
room for the bearers of Colonel Johnston, 
who were returning with him in a blan- 
ket, desperately wounded. 

~ In order to procure a satisfactory re- 
connoissance, he had advanced to within 


musket range of some of the enemy’s 
pickets, who fired a volley at him and 
cut him down, with two awful wounds. 

“FE” company sprang forward to rescue 
him ; and in spite of a sharp fire from 
the batteries and the pickets, drove 
the Mexicans into their entrenchments 
with loss, and brought the Colonel off. 

Sergeant William Coleman of Frede- 
ricksburg, Va., Manly of Norfolk, and 
Pierre Chevalier, gained good names 
amongst us all, for coolness and pluck in 
this little affair. But “F” company was 
then, as now, one of the best companies 
in the army; and in Mexico there were 
few bodies of men equal to it. 

These batteries were the same which 
the lJuckless General P***** did not 
take a few days later, 

By this time the morning had worn on to 
midday, and a volunteer General (P***- 
**n), of higher rank than General 
Twiggs, arrived from Vera Cruz, and not 
liking the aspect of affairs, counter- 
manded the orders for attack until Gen’l 
Scott should arrive. 

Six days, therefore, elapsed before we 
made our attack; and were well em- 


ployed by us in making reconnoissances, . 


some of whieh were as daring as they 
were useful. Captain Robert Lee, son of 
“Light Horse Harry,” was especially 
distinguished by his skill and courage in 
these; and procured much of the infor- 
mation which enabled General Scott, on 
the 17th, to turn Santa Anna’s position 
and destroy his army. 

One day he had managed to approach 
within two or three\hundred yards of a 
redoubt, when he suddenly saw the 
Mexicans issuing from it, and coming 
towards him; he lay close under the 
cover of the brushwood, and kept very 
quiet, while a large portion of the garri- 
son passed within twenty paces of him, 
and filled their canteens with water from 
a neighbouring brook. A sneeze, or a 
cough, would have betrayed him. But, 
luckily, he had no oceasion to do either, 


and the men passed and repassed him, | 


without suspecting his proximity. We 
lay a little further back in the timber— 
but if the enemy had attempted to cap- 
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ture him, they must have succeeded, for 
we were only a hundred or so strong, and 
were several miles from any support. 

On the 17th, we again moved up from 
Plan del Rio against the enemy at Cerro 
Gordo. General Scott came up, and 
several volunteer Generals, with a con- 
siderable reinforcement of those troops. 

About sunrise Twiggs’ division moved, 
the Rifles leading, to take up its position 
on Santa Anna’s left. We moved slowly, 
and by a different route, which had been 
marked out for us by Captain Lee, and 


some other engineers, so that it was past. 


midday when we gained our position. We 
had been lying about in groups near our 
places, and chatting together for an hour 
or two, when a dropping fire of musketry 
from the crest of the hill, at the foot of 
which we lay, announced to us that the 
enemy was feeling for us. 

The Rifles sprang into ranks, and were 
at once moved up the hill, to where Lieu- 
tenant Frank Gardener, in command of 
one company, 7th infantry, was already 
sharply engaged with an overwhelming 
force of Mexicans. He had been sent up 
to observe them. 

Other troops of Twiggs’ division fol- 
lowed us, but we had already driven back 
the Mexican skirmishers, and were in no 
need of assistance within the three or 
four minutes which elapsed before they 
came up. 

Throughout the whole of that evening 
a desultory fire was kept up, with con- 
siderable loss on both sides, but with no 
decisive result beyond our establishing 
ourselves immoveably in good position for 
the next day’s fight. Early next morn- 
ing the general assault was made. 

Pillow’s column attacked the Mexican 
right, and was repulsed with heavy loss. 

-But, as about the same time Twigg’s 
division stormed Santa Anna’s main 
position, routing all before it, Pillow’s 
disaster made no difference in the result. 

Captain Loring led our regiment in this 
assault, and we suffered very heavily. 
Captain Stevens Mason, and Lieutenants 
Ewell and Davis, all natives of Virginia, 
were killed. Maury, Gibbs of N. Y., 
and several other officers, were wounded. 
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Immediately after the action we were 
pushed on to Santa Anna’s fine haciendo 
of Encerro, and next day to Jalopa, where 
we spent some time; for General Scott’s 
original purpose of moving at once upon 
the capital of the country, was unavoid- 
ably deferred by him in consequence of 
some misunderstanding of his orders, 
concerning the supplies and transporta- 
tion of his regular divisions. It was, 
therefore, not until August that the Rifle 
regiment found itself again before the 
enemy at Contreras, in the valley of 
Mexico, Here we took an active part 
in the skirmishing about the enemy’s 
position. On the 22nd, and on the 23rd, 
we laid a heavy hand upon Valencia’s 
luckless division. 

The same day we were pushed along 
towards Cherubusco; but could not get 
up before the place had been stormed. 
And no other opportunity for a general 
action was offered us until Molino, 
where we were held in reserve, under 
Loring, near Mescoax, (all of us, except 
our mounted squadron ;) it, with the rest 
of the American cavalry, was involved 
in the evolutions under the guns of Cha- 
pultepec, which emptied many a saddle 
for them, and cost many good men and 
horses without accomplishing any good 
result. 

After Molino, about two weeks, came 
Chapultepec, and a busy, bloody day it 
was for the Rifles. There has been much 
difference of opinion (honest, doubtless, ) 
as to who first planted the American flag 
onthe palace of the Montezumas. I am 
not prepared to decide that much vexed 
question ; perhaps would not if I could. 
For there were many, who, on that day, 
showed themselves worthy of the dis- 
tinction ; and ready to brave every danger 
to win it. But all who were present dur- 
ing the brilliant movements of our troops, 
on that bloody and eventful day, will 


agree that the Rifles did not forfeit their 
" right to march at the head of T'wigg’s 


division. Many of our officers and men 
were amongst the killed and wounded of 
the day of Chapultepec and the Belen 
Gate. Loring, who had commanded the 
regiment in every one of its actions, was 
shot down within a hundred paces of the 
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gate of Mexico. Many others beside him 
fell, but my memory does not now enable 
me to recall their names; and I have not 
access to any records which can prompt 
me. But I may here be permitted to pay 
my tribute to one destined to fall on 
another and far distant field; who always, 
in battle, attracted the admiration of 
soldiers, and the affeciion of those who 
knew him, everywhere; and who was 
one of the first Americans to enter Mexico. 
that day. Jemmy Stuart, as we all called 
him, was son of a brilliant editor of the 
Charleston Mercury, grand nephew of 
the Conqueror of Maida, and descendant 
of the last Royal family of Scotland. He 
entered the Rifles from West Point, a 
stripling of twenty years. In person and 
manner he was refined and attractive, 
with an almost feminine beauty of counte- 
nance, he was diflident in the presence of 
strangers as a young girl. And his 
brown, silky hair, pearly teeth, and sweet 
expression of mouth, gave, to a casual 
observer, no indication of the high spirit 
and dashing courage which made him 
prompt to resent insult, and foremost in 
- battle. 

He passed unwounded through all of 
our Mexican battles; and perhaps no 
officer of his rank gained a reputation 
more enviable than his was when peace 
was made. We all loved and respected 
him, while our officers seemed to regard 
him as their Bayard. : 

Several years after, when the Rifles 
were ordered out of Oregoh, he and 
Captain Walker of Missouri, were sent 
down into California to turn over to the 
dragoons our men and horses. The two 
were intimate friends, and on this march 
occupied the same tent. The duty on 


which they were engaged was a sort of, 


indulgence to them; and no idea of 
actual service, or danger, had been con- 
nected with it. When, one night, or 
rather morning, about 2 o’clock, Walker 
awaked, and Stuart said to him, ‘‘I have 
been lying awake all night. I have upon 
me a conviction, which I cannot shake 
off, that my death is at hand; and I wish 
you to receive and promise to execute, in 
that event, certain requests, which I now 
shall make.” 


é 
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Walker endeavoured in vain to dis- 
abuse him of the sad forebodings, which 
seemed to oppress him. For, while he 
was ready to acknowledge their absurdity, 
he could not shake off their influence, and 
insisted on a promise of fulfilling his last 
requests. 

Next evening, to the surprise of us all, 
thé command found signs of hostile Indi- 
ans being near, and made preparations 
to hunt them up and attack them next 
day. se 

At breakfast, next morning, Captain 
Stuart related to the other officers a vivid 
dream he had the night before, in which 
a Rogue—River Indian—had seemed to 
come to the door of his tent, and after 
aiming first at Walker, then at him, to 
discharge his arrow through his (Stuart’s) 
body. Before 10 o’clock that morning 
the command under Stuart found and 
attacked and route the Indians. Stuart, 
as usual, led the attack, and was shot 
through the body by an arrow, from the 
bow of a Rogue—River Indian. He was 
the only one of our men hurt in the fight. 

He lingered in great agony for near 
two days. We buried him at the root of 
a large tree near the road. His remains 
have since been removed, and now rest in 
his beloved South Carolina. 

His was a pure and beautiful character. 
He lived and died without fear and with- 
out reproach. _ 

His remarkable premonition of death 


_ is well authenticated, and seems to ac- 


cord with the melancholy history ‘of bis 
race, and with his own sad and imaginative 
temperament. 

There was no general action with the 
enemy after the City of Mexico was 
captured by us, and from that day to this 
the whole regiment has never stood to- 
gether in battle. But besides the greater 
battles, in which we were engaged, be- 
tween our landing at Vera Cruz and our 
entry into Montezuma’s Palace, we en- 
countered the enemy in many combats, 
scarcely known in the history of the 
war, and, perhaps, now forgotten by all, 
except the participants in them. Some 
of these were severe and bloody fights, 
and in all of them the Rifles sustained 
the honour of their flag. And a beauti- 
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ful flag it is—presented by the ladies of 
New Orleans to our regiment, and richly 
embroidered by the most skilful workers 
of Puebla. At this day we regard its 
honest rents and stains with pride and 
satisfaction, while we remember that we 
have faithfully kept the promise our 
Colonel made to the ladies who gave it to 
us; and that all its scars are honourable. 

The day of Chapultepec was a glorious 
one for the Rifle flag. All along our bloody 
march its green silken folds, and its blaz- 
ing gold eagle, were to be seen in the very 
fore-front of the battle. Sergeant Harpe 
bore it that day, a gallant dashing fellow 
—and when we reached the Belen Gate, 
he and our flag were in the very front. 
And there are some who may remember 
how, after reaching the gateway, after 
his flag had been for hours amidst the 
hottest of the fire, and had served as a 
beacon to guide us to our goal, Harpe 
tenderly held it under the archway, where 
the balls could tear it no more, while he 
stood conspicuously exposed to one of the 
most destructive fires our troops have 
ever encountered. 


It would gladden our hearts to their in- 
most core, if we coald once more march 
through New Orleans with our flag un- 
furled, so that the ladies who gave it 
could seé the marks of Chapultepec and 
the Belen Gate. They would not count 
them blemishes. And I, for one, would 
like to surrender to them the flag now. 


I shall never again follow it; and hate 
to feel that men, uninindful of its history 
and origin, forgetful of the claims on 
their valor, of the gentle givers, will 
henceforth be its guardians. : 

Afte> peace was made with Mexico, the 
Rifles were sent to Jefferson Barracks, pre- 
paratory to marching to Oregon; but the 
men claimed that they were now entitled 
to their discharges, and nearly all of them 
were discharged accordingly. The ranks 
were, however, soon recruited, and with 
a fine mount of horses, we sat out for 
Oregon under command of Loring. 

The route was then but little known, 
and the march was long enough—near 
twenty-five hundred miles; but we ac- 
complished it without disaster, and in a 
reasonable time, establishing, as we went, 
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garrisons at Fort Laramie and Fort Hall, 
and halting near Vancouver, on the 
Pacific. 

While we were in Oregon, the great 
gold discoveries were made in California, 
which tempted many good men to their 
ruin. Our regiment felt the evil effects 
of the lure, and desertions rapidly thin- 
ned our ranks, 


At the time I speak of, the pay of a 
common soldier was eight dollars per 
menth, while all around us, labouring 
men of the humblest description, and for 
the most menial services readily procured 
sixteen dollars per day! What wonder, 
then, if some of the Rifles forgot, for a 
time, what they owed to themselves and 
the beautiful ladies of New Orleans, and 
the flag they had never forgotten in battle. 

There was no actual service to occupy 
us, nor any prospect of it. On the con- 
trary, we were almost exclusively ‘en- 
gaged as day-labourers, in constructing 
houses, &c., at the various posts. In work, 
in fact, which we had never anticipated, 
nor agreed to do, when we enlisted. 


During the height of this gold excite- 
ment Colonel Loring was absent fromthe 
head-quarters of the regiment; and ina 
distant portion of the Territory when he 
received an express, informing him that 
a large number of men, yielding to the 
temptations surrounding them, had organ- 
ized themselves into a body, seized the 
necessary arms and munitions, and 
marched defiantly for the gold mines of 
California. 

With characteristic energy, Loring re- 
turned at once to the scene of this ex- 
traordinary defection, and organized a 
force to pursue and bring back the de- 
serters, 

- He led this party in person. It was 
made up of a very large proportion of 
officers and of picked non-commissioned 
officers and men. A section of artillery 
started with it, but was soon sent back 
as unnecessary, while the remainder of 
the force pressed on in their pursuit. The 
season was very inclement. For nearly 
thirty days rain, snow, or sleet, fell upon 
them, without twenty-four hours inter- 
mission. The route was not much travel- 
led, and there were many streams to 
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cross, swollen by the rains, unfordable, 
and very dangerous. The commissioned 
officers took their regular turns at guard 
‘duty as sentinels. Perhaps no more 
striking illustration of the energy and 
endurance of our troops has ever been 
afforded, than by this pursuit of our de- 
serters in Oregon. The result, too, was 
very satisfactory, for nearly all of them 
were recovered. They made no resist- 
ance ; the poor fellows had no heart. For, 
way-worn, with ragged clothing, bare 
feet, and starving, they had lost their 
way amongst the mountains, and were 
glad enough of an opportunity to resume 
their allegiance. In one party of strag- 
glers from the main body, the suffering 
had been very great, and when they re- 
turned to us, it was strongly suspected 
that they had eaten upone of their num- 
ber. The.circumstances of this desertion 
were humanely considered by our officers ; 
and, except in the cases of some of the 
ring leaders, most of these men returned 
to duty, without punishment, and ulti- 
mately became good and respectable men. 

Before we had been long enough in 
Oregon to complete the works of construc- 
tion we had commenced, it was decided 
at Washington City, to transfer us to 
Texas. Our horses and private soldiers 
were accordingly turned over to the dra- 
goons and the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers were ordered home, 
again to recruit our ranks. 


Thus it was, that in the course of five 
years we were three times recruited. Had 
three several and complete constructions 
of the regiment from new material. 


The winter of 1851 and 1852, found us 
once more upon the Gulf of Mexico, and 
bound for Texas; whither we were sent, 
in order to protect the frontiers of that 

great State from the depredations of the 
Lipans and the Camanches, who have for 
so many years hindered its progress. 


Western Texas is the great stock re- 
gion of America. Perhaps there is no 
grazing country equal to it in the world. 
That portion of it between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande; is at this day almost 
without any settlements. When Mexico, 
near forty years ago, became independent 
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of Spain, there were many wealthy and 
prosperous Rancheros in that region ; and 
vast numbers of horses, asses, mules and 


horned cattle, soamed over their immense 


estates. 


Spanish garrisons and missions were 
distributed over the country ;.and the In- 
dians were kept quiet by the Spanish 
policy which was good, 

With the Spanish rule, disappeared the 
Spanish policy, the garrisons and the 
missions; and the Indians soon broke 
loose upon the Rancheros, destroyed their 
haciendos, murdered their people and 
turned their stock adrift. The whole of 
the vast territory was desolated ; not a 
human resident remained, The domes- 
tic herds soon became wild herds,—but 
continued to increase and multiply, and 
when we landed there in 1852, they roam- 
ed in countless thousands wherever the 
waters and grasses were most abundant 
and luxurious. Antelope were to be 
found there too—while bears, cougars, 
panthers and deer in herds of more thar 


a hundred, were to be found in every di- . 


rection. In the winter, swan, geese, 
ducks and snipe flocked about the lagoons 
and marshes, and wild turkeys and seve- 
ral varieties of quail were always to be 
found by the sportsman. 


Except, perhaps, the happy hunting 
grounds of South Africa, so. thoroughly 
beaten by the fortunate Gordon Cumming, 
there never was seen such a region for 
the enterprising hunter. 

Our destiny and occupation was to be 
stationed in this Western hunter’s para- 
dise, and to traverse it in every direction 
for about five years. Itwasa great place 
of resort for marauding Indians, who 
made it their rendezvous for proposed in- 
cursions upon the settlements of Mexico 
on the West, and of Texas upon the East. 


The military posts in this country were 
very meanly built. The quarters for the 
troops were insufficient for the preserva- 
tion of their health, or the promotion of 
their comfort. And except our tents, we 
were without shelter for the most part of 
our Texas service. As we were a great 
deal in the saddle and constantly scouting, 
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with pack-mules only for transportation, 
we were often without tents even. 

This Texas tour of duty developed our 
men, if it had no other good effect. Many 
of us became good woodsmen and hun- 
ters, and quite expert in the use of our 
arms. So that when we marched from 
Texas into New Mexico, the old soldiers 
of the Rifles were probably as efficient 
men as have ever been in service. 


We had quite a number of successful 
Indian affairs too; and some. of them 
were very creditable to our arms. Lieut. 
Cosby, of Kentucky, made a daring attack 
upon an overwhelming force of Caman- 
ches, in which he received a dangerous 
wound, and. his sergeant, Burns—one of 
the finest men in the regiment; was killed. 
Poor fellow ! He was found with his bro- 
ken sabre in his hand, and his body pier- 
ced by many wounds of arrows and lances 
—showing that he had madea desperate 
resistance and had been overpowered by 
his foes. We buried-him near the shore 
of Lake Trinidad, in a wild and dreary 
spot. When I last passed that way, sev- 
eral years after, some kindly hand had 
placed a wooden cross at its head, inscri- 
bed with his name, age and date of his 
death. He was a brave and manly fellow, 
of great physical strength, and a fine 
specimen of the most meritorious, and the 
worst rewarded class of men in our coun- 
try. I mean the first sergeants of our 
army. Without intending to disparage 
our commissioned officers, who are un- 
questionably excellent, perhaps as good 
as any in any service; I may be permit- 
ted to say, that a good first sergeant of a 
cavalry company is beyond question the 
most useful, if not the most important 
member of it His labour, his vigilance, 
his patience and his intelligence are won- 
derful, and his physical powers -must al. 
ways be great to enable him to meet the 
requirements of his office. He is a clerk 
and an accountant; be has his tactics al- 
ways inhis mind. He must at any mo- 
ment be able to report accurately con- 
cerning every man and every horse in his 
company. He must at all times know the 
condition of every portion of the com- 
plete outfit of the company. In fine, he 
must be omnipresent, and omniscient in 
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all matters affecting it—-must be the best 
shot-—the best swordsman—the best horse- 
man, and the best dressed man, all for 
$20 per month! Less than the hire of ae 
common field labourer | 

A cavalry company may be without its 
captain or its lieutenants, and still main- 
tain its efficiency, but, when it has no 
first sergeant, it inevitably suffers. 


Besides this affair of Cosby’s, in which 
no success could have paid for the life of 
sergeant Burns, several very successful 
and remarkable fights took place between 
small parties of Rifles and the Caman- 
ches. One of these was the very ener- 
getic pursuit, made by Captain Van Bu- 
ren, and about fifteen of our men, after 
a force of about twenty Camanches, The 
Rifles followed the Indians like sleuth- 
hounds, for moré than five days, ‘and 
finally came up with them, near the Pre- 
cenios and routed them with heavy loss. 
Unhappily Captain Van Buren received 
in this affair two wounds, one of which 
proved mortal; and he died at Corpus 
Christi a few days after. He had been 
severely wounded in the valley of Mexi- 
co; and was amongst our most energetic 
and aspiring officers. 


Soon after the regiment reached Texas, 
Sergeant Canovan and Corporal Hugh 
McQuade, now first sergeant of “F” 
company, after a long and skilful pur- 
suit, came on a party of fifteen or twenty 
Camanches, just as they were preparing 


to cross the Rio Grande. They attacked 
them so cleverly as to completely sur- 
prise them and to destroy the whole par- 
ty, with the exception of a few who es- 
caped into Mexico, ‘ 


In 1854, Captain Walker, of Missouri, 
with forty men of different companies, 
followed from Eagle Spring the trail of a 
party of Apaches, who had stolen cattle 
from a man named Campbell; after a 
most energetic pursuit, through moun- 
tains part of the time—on the morning 
of the third day he surprised a large In- 
dian village of fifty lodges, into which 
the cattle had been driven, and after a 
sharp attack and fight, destroyed it, kill- 
ing a chief of considerable influence and 
twelve warriors. Walker’s Lieutenant, . 
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Car, and several of his party were wound- 
ed, and one man killed. : 

Soon afterwards, Lieut. Randall, of 
Texas, with a detachment of ‘“ I’ compa- 
ny, Rifles, surprised and destroyed a band 
of about fifteen Apaches in the same re- 
gion of country. 

There are many other affairs of our 
Texas ‘service, which are duly recorded 
and well remembered, but which might 
not be interesting to the general reader, 
even had I time to allude to them. 

In the summer of 1856, orders came 
suddenly for the Rifles to leave Texas, and 
march into New. Mexico. They were 
obeyed so promptly, and our long march 
was so expeditiously made, that we reach- 
ed Fort Bliss, before the news of our 
coming arrived; and consequently before 
any suitable arrangements could be made 
for our comfort. 

A very short time found us distributed 
over the Department of New Mexico, and 
as hard at work almost as we had always 
been in Texas. 

In this department, our Indian “affairs” 
have been very numerous—and many of 
them brilliant. In one of these, Captain 
Gibbs was desperately wounded at the 
conclusion of a most energetic pursuit 
"and an action which was completely suc- 
cessful ; for he killed every Apache in the 
band and took from them all of their 
plunder and property. But our last. was 
perhaps the most important brilliant and 
successful Indian affair we have ever had. 
Colonel Crittenden, of Kentucky, having 
ascertained that the Cainanches, in great 
force, were within two days march of 
Fort Union, organized with secresy and 
despatch a force of about eighty-five Ri- 
fles,and moved rapidly to find the Indians, 
They had gone towards the Cimeron be- 


fore he reached their recent camp ground. . 


He pursued rapidly, marching over a 
country previously unknown to any but 
the Indians and the Mexicans, who trade 
with them. The road was difficult and 
rough; it lay through mountains, and the 
weather was bitter cold. Still the com- 
mand pushed on by day and by night, 
using évery “precaution, and enduring 
every privation to avoid discovery. On 
the morning of the eighth day, about 7 
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o'clock, they galloped into a Camanche 


‘amp of one hundred and fifty lodges. 


The surprise was complete. Many of 
the warriors were still rolled in their 
buffalo robes and asleep, when the first 
rifle cracked. Three hundred of them 
were absent hunting buffalo. But over 
two hundred “Burks” remained and 
were fearful odds against Crittenden’s 
attacking force; which was only sixty 
rifles. The remainder being left with 
the packs. : 

A sharp fight ensued. But a few min- 
utes sufficed to leave the Rifles in complete 
possession of the whole village. The 
women and children fled to the rocky hill 
sides, to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, on the first alarm. The warriors 
fought just long enough to cover their re- 
treat, and then followed their example. 

The Rifles continued in the village 
about eight hours, actively occupied all 
the time in destroying the tents and stores 
—and maintaining a desultory fire with 
the Indians amongst the rocks above 
them. : 

The total result of this excellent opera- 
tion, were thirty-five warriors killed— 
more than one hundred and fifty Lodges, 
with an immense amount of stores de- 
stroyed ; and forty horses captured. Not 
a woman or child was hurt. Four of the 
Rifles were wounded, none very danger- 
ously. 

Soon afterwards the Camanches sued 
earnestly for:peace. And their request 
was favorably considered by the comman- 
der of the department. 

This is probably the last affair of the 
Rifles with which I shall ever have any con- 
cern; it seems a good point of our histo- 
ry at which to recapitulate briefly our 
service in the past fourteen years. It 
sums up as follows: 

In Mexico, during nine months, we en- 


gaged the enemy eighteen times. Losing. 


in killed and wounded sixteen commis- 
sioned officers, and several hundred men. 

Commencing with the unfortunate day 
of Captain Stuart’s death, in Oregon, in 
the action with the Rogue River Indians, 
we have, (small detachments of us) had 
fifty-six successful “ affairs” with the In- 
dians of Oregon, Texas and New Mexico ; 
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losing in them, eight commissioned offi- 
cers, kilied and wounded, and many men. 
Thus, since the day of our landing at 
Vera Cruz—fourteen years ago—our regi- 
ment, or portions of it, has been success- 
ful in action with the enemies of the 
country on more than seventy occasions, 
and we have lost in killed and wounded, 
twenty-four commissioned officers and a 
proportionate number of our rank and 
file ! 
This summary is made up from official 
returns, and can be substantiated by the 
recollections of many of us. : 
It is not now published in a vain-glo- 
rious spirit, but with the honest pride in 
his colors of an old soldier, who is bid- 
ding them farewell forever. 
Wounds—the vicissitudes of climate, 
the effects from exposure, incident to long 
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years of service—and the course which 
events are assuming, too plainly tell me, 
that Ican no more follow the Rifle flag. 
There is no recruiting officer in the ggr- 
vice, who would now accept me as an able- 
bodied soldier. And ‘the times are so 
sadly out of joint,” that my “ occupa- 
tion’s gone.” I cannot find it in my heart 
to meet in aught but friendskip my old 
comrades of the Rifles. I cannot arra 
myself against that tattered flag, unless 
in some madness of fanaticism, it should 
come in hostile purpose against the “ sun- 
ny South,” or the rights and honour of 
the ladies of New Orleans ; then jt would 
be the happiest recollection of my dying 
hour to know, that I had wrested it from 
a foe and given it back into their gentle 
keeping. MOUNTED RIFLE. 





THE RED ZOUAVE. 


f 


[It is singular that Braddock and Scott should each have landed an army at the same 
port, invaded a country by the same road, fled from an enemy of inferior strength, and 
signalized themselves as the heroes of the two most complete and disastrous routs 


known to American history.] 


The stars were bright, the breeze was still, 
The cicada and whippoorwill, 

Alone disturbed the scene; 

A streamlet down the dark ravine, 
Hasted the gloomy spot to shun, 

And bear its little tribute to Cub Run. 


The wayward step of one astray, 

Has scared the whippoorwill away. 

A soldier reels to the little rill, 

And tries his sordid cup to fill, 

Then dizzily pitches across the branch, 
Too weak his mortal wound to staunch. 


He wakes anon, but weaker yet, 

For the stones with his oozing gore is wet, 
Feebly he feels for his stolen store, 

In his shirt, made redder by his gore! 

But long ere the midnight cloud grows dark, 
The Red Zouave lies stiff and stark, 


Why did the dying miscreant stare? 

Why stood upright his clotted hair ? 

He sees a phantom sentinel, 

A skeleton-man and musket as well, 

And the ghostly cry, Halt! who goesthere’? 
Made his glazing eyeballs wildly glare. 


The sentry’s laugh was shrill, yet brief, 

Ere he spoke in these words to the dying 
thief: 

“i left old England long years ago, 

Where I plundered and plundered both high 
and low; 

To escape at once from my crimes and 
fears, 

I enlisted with Braddock for seven years. 


“ We crossed the sea and we cut a road, 
Where there never had been a christian 
abode, 








On our march, we encamped on a wooded 
height ; 

You lay at the very same place last night; 

I @ole from a comrade a half a crown, 

And was whipped as a thief, till the blood 
ran down. 


“ I swore for revenge as we marched along; 

The jeers of the men made my vengeance 
strong: 

So Braddock I marked, when we lost the 
fight, 

And shot him through ere I took to flight; 

I wandered this terrible wilderness through, 

And died of my wounds here, as you will 
do.” 


Though I saw our Sergeant-Major fall, 

By some hidden Indian’s rifle ball, 

Yet plainly I heard him say, ‘“ Murderer! 
Thief! 

Stand sentinel here, till Hell sends you re- 
lief ;” 

You shall challenge the panther, who prowls 
for his prey, 

You shall challenge the savage and fright 
him away. 


You shall challenge the bat as he wheels— 

On his flight—and the serpent that steals— 

By your desolate post. Withovt fail 

You shall halt! the storm, wind and hail, 

[As they whistle and drift through your 
marrow'ess bones, ] 

And the turbulent stream, in its rush o’er 
the stones. 


Then I shrank in my terror and asked in 
grief, | , 

How long will it be, ere you send my relief? 

Then the spectre cursed me again and 
again, 

For he seemed to delight in my mortal 
pain ; , 

I will tell you, he said, assassin and thief, 

When Hell will turn out your sentry relief. 


Over Braddock’s road, will pass a throng, 
Better armed than our army and tenfold as 
strong . 
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Over Braddock’s road, will drift the same 
day, 

The wreck of that army, fleeing away. 

And Braddock’s defeat is forever forgot, 

In the tenfold more shameful rout of Scort. 


You will see a wounded miscreant run 
From the battle-field, without firing a gun; 
He has robbed a dead comrade and driven 
his blade, 
Through his officer wounded, and begging 
for aid ; Se 
He will die on this rock, and his infamous 
ghost, 
Will relieve you (a century hence) on this 
_» post. 


Then the skeleton. musket and ramrod rang, 

On the rock with the Zouave’s dying pang, 

And soon the morning sun gleamed fair, 

On his pallid brow and his shaven hair. 

Whilst his stiffened fingers closely hold 

A picture fair and a piece of gold, 

[And the picture smiled and the red gold 
shone, 

As they did in the eyes that first called 
them their own.] 


Now creep to the edge of that dark ravine, 
And say What those ghostly voices mean, 
A nice and transcendental ear, 

This dialogue then very plainly hear : 


Zouave. Halt! who comes here to cross 
this line? 


Bravo. »Friend with the pass-word and 
countersign. 


Zouave. Friend with the countersign ad- 
vance. 
He knew his ghostly friend at a glance. 


Bravo. No sentinel posted, will ever again, 
Hear the eountersign, “ Braddock,” or 
pass-word, “ Duquesne.” 
Each spectre must give, as he passes this 
spot, 
The parole of dishonour, “ Manassas and 
Scort.” 


ee 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM- M. BURWELL. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“D—n his kindness, I’d rather be in a 
twenty-four hour engagement than mess 
with him to-night; he makes us half-seas 
over—we grow saucy, and after two or 
three ladlesful more, fancy we're all before 


the mast, and so go together by the ears, 


for which there’s whips, pickles, guns, 
gears, and bilboes for us all.” 
[Humours or rae Navy. - 


When Lieutenant Lonn returned to the 
Captain he found the current of bis feel- 
ings changed, he was singing in a most 
uproarious manner. 

“Damn you, Lunn, we shall soon be at 
Wapping. I intend-to charter a dance- 
house; I’ll take a few rebel prizes 
first, then I'll give every man on board 
liberty, and we’ll have a jolly time of it.” 

Lunn entered into the Captain’s 
humour. 

**Certainly, sir,” said he, ‘‘ we are en- 
titled to a frolic; 1 have been from home 
four years. I shall procure the finest 
toggery that Bond street can furnish. 
Who knows but I may anchor along-side 
of a furty thousand pounder? and as we 
are running under eaby sail, we may as 
well drink her health here.” So saying, 
he took hold of the bottle, which was 
nearly empty. 

“ Here, Lockett,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, “fill this bottle and be d—“d to you, 
and bring another one with it, that one 
may be going to the well when the 
other’s in use. Its strange that you sus- 
pend my drinking. Do you wish to inti- 
mate that I cannot govern myself? Do 
you mean to regulate my habits, you 
son of a scurtle-fish ?” 

“No, sir! I didn’t expect—” 

“ Duh’t jabber, sir, but go and bring 
two bottles, yes, four, and hark ye, sir! 
send saw-fiddle Sam, and don’t let me be 
disturbed till it is time to go to the theatre. 
Lunn, you know what 1 mean. To see 
those d—d rebels walk the plank. D—n 
me, I have a good mind to have it over 
now, and then I can take a cup or two 


& on™ 
and sleep—yes, sleep. Wouldn’t that be 
better ?” 

Lunn said there was no objection, ex- 
cept that it would, perhaps, interfere with 
the vessel’s run, she was cracking along 
finely ; the wind, likely, would die away 
about sunset. 

Here Lockett returned, accompanied 
by the individual designated by the sou- 
briquet quoted above. He came smirk- 
ing, ducking, scraping, and hitching his 
trowsers, Ie was saluted by a hearty 
cursing, and a glass full of brandy, with- 
outa drop of “allaying Tiber.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your fiddle, 
you old lubber?” 

**Your honour,” said Sam, touching 
something which rather resembled the lid 
of a teakettle than a regular hat, “its at 
the door.” 

Whilst Sam brought in his violin, Cap- 
tain Squires commenced a panégyric upon 
the Otter, and described a race which he 
had with the Enterprise. ‘ But,” said 
he to Sam, “ begin to saw your eatgut, or 
I’ll mash this bottle over your blamed 
head,” 

Thus civilly entreated, Sam addressed 
himself to his task; and whilst the Cap- 
tain snapped his fingers and essayed a 
hornpipe, we will describe this marine 
Orpheus, He was a low, squat man, his 
features broad and inexpressive, his 
mouth was large and apparently much 
interested in his musical performance, as 
it kept time to the tune, with fearful con- 
tortions. The effect, when Sam en- 
countered a difficult passage, was terrible. 
He seemed guing off into an apoplexy. 
His eyes seemed to sympathise also, and 
one could imagine that, animated by the 
inspiring sounds, they hadactually erossed 
over in the energetic display of their ad- 
miration. 

Such was Sam, and in this manner did 
he play jig upon jig, hornpipe after horn- 
pipe. Lockett looked and listened with 
such admiration that the Captain, after 
giving him a drink and taking one or two 
himself, swore he was an honest fellow, 
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and should dance with him. He then 
“set to” Lieutenant Lunn, and be- 
came furious“ because that gentleman 
rather declined the honour, attributing it 
to intoxicatian; he then “asked the 
leasure of dancing” with an arm chair, 
and in an ineffectual effurt to turn his 
partner, fell prostrate. He, however, 
scrambled up, and ordered Lockett to 
bring more brandy; and another seaman, 
renowned for his performance on the 
hornpipe. In viewing these disciples of 
Terpsichore, his blasphemy became more 
and more incoherent, until about five 
o’clock—Lieutenant Lunn escaped. The 
boon companions, finishing the bot- 
tles, laid their commander in his berth, 
conquered by his constant and invincible 
antagonist. ; 

The Lieutenant dressed himself and 
hastened to the ladies’ cabin. He, ina 
few words, intimated to Lady Dunmore 
the condition of the Captain, and added, 
it would be the case for two or three days, 
“but I do not know, at last, what we 
shall do, and I may lose my commission 
for disobedience of orders—and 

‘Ol. 1 do not raise any other difficulties 
except those which beset ug} You shall 
lose nothing by your humanity. I pledge 
myself that you will be justified by the 
Admiralty. Otherwise, the murder of 
these poor men will be published, with the 
attendant circumstances, and you will 
share the odium of your commander, | I 
am thankful for any respite. Try and 
prolong it.” 

Lieutenant Lunn was not a cruel man. 
He was selfish, and adored those who 
bore titles of nobility. He hastened to 
assure her Ladyship that he would inter- 
pose every practicable delay to the exe- 
cution of the sentence. He would guar- 
antee that the prisoners should not be 
executed until the Captain left his cabin, 
and would postpone that event as long as 
possible. 

The Lieutenant bowed himself out. The 
Lady ealled Willis, and that faithful 
maiden, bearing the imprint of the key- 
hole upon her brow, entered the apart- 
ment. 


“Tell the young ladies the prisoners | 


will not be executed this evening.” 
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Willis received this intelligence with 
an aspect of delighted surprise, which, 
considering that she had witnessed the 
whole interview with Lieutenant Lunn, 
was very creditably simulated. 

““What is the name of the Captain’s 
servant?” 

“ Locket, your Ladyship.” 

“ Ask him to come here.’”’% 

The young ladies were greatly relieved. 

“My dear,” said Lady Elizabeth, “‘how 
much I regret having come on board this 


ship, with her piratical Captain.” 


“Yet it may have afferded us an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps, to save the lives of = 
innocent,” added Isidore. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“‘ Lockett,” said Lady Dunmore, as that 
worthy entered, “I wish to consult you 
on a subject of deep importance. Can 
those poor prisoners be saved ?” 

“Why! your La’ship, Captain Squires 
seems deturmed to hang them! Ever 
since he lost his ear, your La’ship, he’s 
bin uneommon harsh—an’ to tell the truth, 
at times there’s little peace to be seen 
with him. But I’m but a servant, and if 
it was to get to his knowing—” 

‘You need not fear that. Now, the 
prisoners cannot be executed without the 
Captain’s order. Lieutenant Luna will 
let us know what the Captain intends to 
do, and you, Locket, must do all zou can 
for us. We will protect and venend you.” 

“ Well, your La’ship, I’m sure ’m a 
thousand times obliged to you ; but I must 
be very careful, for there’s no courtmartial 
for a servant-—only the cat, your La’- 
ship!” 

' “Oh, you must rely upon us!” ex- 
claimed the young ladies. ‘You shall 
not be punished,” 

“Oh! bless your young La’ships! He 
wouldn’t say a word to you, but I should 
-go in irons, and, mayhap, overboard. 
But I'll do all I can as a servant. He 
won’t be himself for three days, and 
maybe, he won’t leave his cabin for a 
week. J’ll do what I can, and your La’- 
ships won’t peach ?” 

“No—what is that?” =, 

“ Bless your La’ships, blow the gaff on 

me—tell on me,” 

“Oh! No, no!” 
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‘Edward. Bring forth the gallant. Let us 
hear him speak. 

What? can so young a thorn begin to prick? 

Edward. What satisfaction canst thou 
make, 

For bearing arms, for stirring up my sub- 
jects, 

And the trodble thou hast put me to ? 

Tues THirp part or Kine Henry VI. 


The captives waited in painful suspense 
the confirmation of their sentence. Etien- 
ne walked the room. He had written 
his letters. He had looked back along 
the vistas of his boyhood, cheered with 
scarce a shadow, just as we linger in 
light and joy, quitting it for solitude and 
darkness with reluctance. He looked 
with inexpressible repugnance upon the 
obscure and ignominious end that await- 
ed him. To die -for his country, would 
be a natural termination of some achieve- 
ment worthy of her. It would link his 
name with the future, as it had been not 
unworthily with the past. Then he 
thought of the battles in which he had 
already shared, and derived some conso- 
lation from the reflection that he could 
not be deprived of that. Perhaps, thought 


he, my murder may be another item ,ot 


wrong to stimulate my countrymen. In 
the words of Lord Russel, “my death 
may be worth more to my country than 
my life.” The injustice will be then set- 
tled in the great aggregate of atonement. 

Then his thoughts wandered to a softer 
subject, but when he had thought of all 
who had any claims upon him, and pray- 
ed for their welfare, he felt how limited 
was the circle of his affections. He even 
derived a sad consolation from the fact, 
that he would leave few to mourn his fate. 

Vince Graham has cut steadily with 
his pocket-knife, and except to employ 
that useful implement in cutting a piece 
of tobacco, he had not intermitted his oc- 
cupation on the old “lime” which he 
whittled. He almost seemed to be enlar- 
ging the port-hole for an escape. 

The houts wore on. Sometimes there 
was a trampling on deck as if some nau- 
tical order were being executed, Some- 
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times steps would approach, or the senti- 
nel look in. But the shade despened on 
the water, and then they could see the 
lights on board, reflected in the water, 
and yet they lived. It had beea a day of 
horror, but it had flown rapidly. 

“Mr, Hollis,” said Graham, ‘I havé 
hearn say, that in the old countries you 
can’t hang a man after sun down, ’cordin 
to law, no how; so I suppose they’ll let 
us run on twell tu-morrow morning.” 

“ According to law, Vince, we should 
have nothing to dread. But this is a 
mere delay which the tyrant, who has us 
in his power, may terminate at any mo- 
ment. he may choose.” 

“ Well, I should like to have something 
to eat, a man cant live on the hopes of 
hanging.” ; 

Soon after, the guard brought in some 
provisions and a light. The English al- 
ways feed well. 

“Friend,” said Vince, “I' began to 
think you thought there was no use in 
our eatin your king’s vittles, But as 
long as ycu’ve got it here, I’ll take a bite 
anyh@y, for what with wandering about 
and being shot at last night, wrastling 
with that boatman, and expecting all day 
to be called out and hung up like a dog, 
I’m pretty well outdone. So if it’s to be 
to night, say so, and we’ll try to have it 
over like men, and no use eatin.” 

““Vy vat else is vebbels like you got to 
expect, but to be ’ung some time or ano- 
ther? Now if you vos to come over to 
King George, you’d git your freedom, a 
goalden ginney and summut to drink his 
health with. You would—a stout able 
bodied feller like you—why you’d in time 
rise to be maybe—a sargent.” 

“Well, what’s your pay worth any- 
how ?” 

“Vy. one pun-ten a month and all 
found.” * : 

“How long are you bound to sarve ?” 

“ Vy you never want to quit. If you 
git your arm of your leg amputationed 
off—so much the better for you—you go 
down Grinnage and live like an aldermar, 
blow me !” 

“Where is your Gaptnin 2” asked 
Etienne. 














eit helsvon® a regular. spree. He’s 
sowed: up, he is.” 

% We areto lives T suppose, until ve is 
odon enough to seeus hang.” . 

“I don’t know. Thar’s been the devil’s 
own row about you, I understand. Saw- 
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in the.cabin. took up for 
you, you, an he don’t on where it’s to pat 
“ What great ladies? 
“Vy, the governor’s ney: and the young 
ladyships.”” . gan 252-3! 
“ What governor ” 

4 “Governor Dunmore.” — , 

‘Good God,” exclaimed Etienne, as he 
paced the room with agitation. 

_ “hey here!” He then turned to the 
soldier. ‘*Guard!” said he, “ will ‘you 
deliver a note to. lady pears? T will 
pay you well” 

» “That's ‘more than thy néck’s worth, 
without I ask my Leftetiant.” “ In a few 
momiénits thé guard returned with permis- 
sion to bear any open letter to lady Dpn- 


tii re. 


Roc wrote a ‘short note. 


II 4 ‘short interval of existence 
ic remains, we are indebted to the in- 
a of your Jadyship. 


“Thave asked that the accompanying 
letters cami hat aoe nine 
ry in rest , taken j in * writer, will not 












entirely ter inate with h is life, You will 
convey ‘his fr friends the short narrative 
of his fi 


y for yo ip, and for those 

Who’ ocd : igh pick w hich 

eta Fed virtues d leserve, and 

gret tha the Ae two. innocent men 
fd have caused you even the pain of 
fal intercession. 

“Yi obliged and obedient servant, 
“ ve ris Erienn Buereron.” 
i ie ER 


. Leupsidanaaanienel totady Doniiite, 


fer rts passed meee without 


“Darin ca. Squires so 
far ri Sound for ati he which 
he took toler ‘asa modern locomo- 


tive. He then sent upto efiquire How 
Vou. XXXIII—25 
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the wind was, whatsails were set, wheth- 
er any sail. was in sight at dark, and then 
asked if Lieutenant Luna had sapere 
d—d rebels, at sunset Pwr his > 

Lockett hesitated, and said he. blond 
he had. 

“ Hung them ! ! without, orders, d—n 
him. I'll have him caghiered, I'll hang 
him. I wanted to see the d—d rebelg 
ewung. clear mys Bend. Lieut. Lunn 


to me.” 

“ Sir,” _stammered the, ‘amid, Lockett, 
“I was mistaken; they were not hung ; 
all hands were turned up to witness the 
execution, ,, I was tice Oe pr, ok rag 
drunk, sir; ‘that’s. the truth”. . Rind 

‘‘ Well,” said the ogre, relaxing into q 
grim smile at. edailinctiagg “Til run 
’em up. myself to-morrow, ...Go and tel] 
the steward to,mix a piteher of rum toddy, 
tell him not to waste water on it, we may 
have a long yoyage; bring. it here, and 
don’t swig it yourself, D’ye hear?” .. « 

The pitcher was brought... Sitting on 
the side of his berth, the captain drank 
about half the contents, ; 

“‘D—n, your eyes!” said he, “this ig 
too weak, bring the bottle.” Having 
taken a glass:nearly full of raw. brandy, 


he subsided into a stupor which lasted - 


until nearly, mid day. When he awoke 
he was.in a high fever, blaspheming fear, 
fully, and drinking brandy like water, 
Raving incoherently about the d—d reb- 
els; he attempted to go. on deck; sent 
for ‘Tintin bring the prisoners into hig 
presence, 


He then sent for Sawfiddle, : and having 
given him a. stiff, drink, set the ria 
musician to. work, . usic ms ye di 
not produce its wonted effects, He essay 
ed to dance and. sing. ’ Then he order. 
Sam to play an anthem, .‘ “Don, YOUy 
imitate the oa 1 or some other 
d—d foreigner,”. . The. terrified fiddler 
protested he could not. Play on sir} 
ri instruct you, ta ta-ta-ra. D—nit there’ 5 
a round turn in my wind-pipe. Give me 
that brandy. Play on, sir?” 

Sam crossed his eyés in ‘despair. 

“Don’t pretend ‘that’ you cant play af 
anthem.  Fintend té imake' the chaplaié 
go" greet eset bone nd you shall 
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makethe music, Here, Lockett, send the 
chaplain. “What, sir, you wont play! I 
am Captain Squires of his Majesty’s ship, 
the Otter, and can’t-make a dd fiddler 
play'an anthem. I'll see'if: ert do 
it. ”? 


He staggered to & case and took out a 
pair of pistols. He gave Sam another 
drink, took one himself, and took a seat 
near the door. The terrified fiddler drank 
and commenced playing after the instruc- 
tions of the captain. He had upon com- 
pulsion heard charch music, so he made 
the notes a8 doleful as possible. It would 
have been laughable, but for the blasphe- 
my and the loaded pistols. No disciple 
of Apollo-ever performed in a greater 
tremor. If he boggled at anote, or inad- 
vertently changtd the key, the captain 
would sing over the bar, and swear that 
but for making him perform with the 
chaplain, he would stop his fiddling for 
him. Locket entered, with. the informa- 
tion that the i would: come in im- 
mediately. 

“You, sir !”—to Lockett—“ shall act 
as clerk. 1 intend to hear divine service 
—make you all a little more sober, and 
in turns godly. Did you'latgh at me, 
sir?” 

“Oh Tt déar no, sir!” cried the terrified 
Sam, sawing away with increased indus- 
try. 

“You did—you laughed at tme—at 
Gaptain Squires, of his Majesty’ 8 sloop, 
the Otter, who carried fire and sword 
among the d—d rebels, and”—His coun- 
tenance became convulsed with rage, as 
he passed ‘his hands through his hair. 
“Bring me tliose ‘villains whe have dis- 
Honoured me!” Throwing’o pen the door. 
“Bring jet here fT wiht Ce with my own 
fiand, inflict justice | upon them: Go, sir” 
—thrusting the fiddler oat’of the room— 
«play the Dead March before them ; give 
mie that Urandy.” 

‘Whilst he tovuk a drink, Lockett con- 
trived to get.the pistols, which he hid. 

The brutal, wretch continued to rave 
and drink, until he. sank into adranken 
sleep, He awoke in deliriam ; the sur- 
geon had bim confined by, force, he was 


‘head since noon. 
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bled, was very iil and too feeble to iatige 
his bed. 

This suspended the execution of the 
prisoners for nearly a week. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ And oh! the little warlike world within! 

The'well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 

The hoarse command, the busy, waniening 
din, 

When ata word the tops are manned of 
high. 

Hark to the Boatswain's call, the cheering 

ot ery 

While through thé seaman’s hand the tackle 
glides, 

Or school-boy midshipman, that standing 
by, 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides; 

And well the docile crew that skillful 
urchin guides,” 

[Cape Haron. 


The officers of the Otter were assem- 
bled, at sunset, gazing at three vessels, 
which had been visible from the mast- 
As the Otter was under 
easy sail, they had gained a good deal 
upon her. ; 

Lieutenant Lunn and Midshipman 
Miron had been gazing alternately, with 
the glass, without being able to determine 
exactly what craft they were. 4 

Lieutenant Lunn put down the glass. 

“T cin’t make them out, but they’re 
armed, that’s certain ; they sail well, and 
are well manned, for they set their sails 
in yery little time. But I can’t’ make 
out their flag. It’s not the Fleur de Lis, 
nor the Spanish, nor the Datch, What 
service they belong to I can’t imagine. 
If they were English they would.answer 
our signal. 

“Here, Roberts, go below and tell the 
Captain there are three strange sail in 
sight; ask him whether we shall make 
sail or Jay by and see who they are,” 

The Midshipman returned,. with, in- 
struction from the Qaptain. to slacken 
sail till daylight. He expected, to convoy 
some vessels on the passage, and wanted 
news..from. the engagement at New 
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VotlciSo the Otter was pate uindér still 
easier sail. 

“fhe anxiety of our friends’ hind re- 
tirned.: ‘The Captain was to leave his 
voom'*the next day, and they had no 
reason to hope for a remission of their 

. They had’ received messages 
~eondolence, and refreshments, from 
Lady Dunmore, and Edward had been 
with the’Chaplain to see them. He had 
known Etienne as boys know students. 
He was now on terms of intimacy, and 
gave hima narfative of all that had 
happened in Williamsburg since his with- 
drawalfrom Collége. - 

The night had been very sultry. Eti- 
énne arose and sat at the port-hole, watch- 
ing the broken beam of the stars upon 
the water, and the grey gleam of the 
morning, as it gradually conquered the 
gloom’ of the night. He saw the sun 
redden the heavens, and throw its rays 
over the waters, a8 they trembled in the 
morning breeze. It might be the last 
timé'he would ever behold that luminary; 
it ‘might go down over an ocean in which 
two stark corpses might be drifting in 
ghaatly companionship, or it might shine 
upori’ Kis boriés, cast upon some distant 


shore. “The picture was too sad; he arose _ 


from the port-hole. 

Vinee ' was seated at the next aperture, 
where he comported ‘himself with his 
quid, enjoying . the morning air after the 
confinement and heat of their prison. 


" ~st ‘Leftenant,” said he, 4 yonders several 


more ships, they seem to be. soning this 
way, don’t they ?” 

_ Hollis saw the three Sate schioh had 
been visible to the offivers the day before. 
There was no longer any doubt about 
Sanne holanged to the little colonial 


ae pe eS were, heetwes, still 
dentate their character. — 
» “Didany one ever bear of such impu- 
derice?..1f the d -d rebels baven’s rig- 
ged aflag!”’ exclaimed Licutenant Lunn. 
»| A siniultaneous Jaugh of derision burst 
eee ie i 

"Can any one make it out?” 
‘wot Phenesors several bars.” 
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“Jail ee haven't forgot 
Newgate!” 9 © 

Here, then, was a colamgtion. Captain 
Squires was coming on deck, and every 
one seudded to some duty for refuge. In- 
deed, it was not sees , 





= to trace, 
The day’ 8 disasters in his morning face.” 


He looked quliaattieit’ he rated the 
men soundly because the main deck had 
not been holy-stoned that morning, and 
because the. quarter-deck had been, as it 
was too damp for him, and the cperation 
had, besides, disturbed big morning nap. 


He said the men were too,d—d lazy to — 


clean the ship, and kept rubbing over his 
head, to, make: believe that. they had done 
as much everywhere else. He barely re- 
turned the salutations of the officers, wh 
he intimated, were little better than the 
men. , 

“Where,” asked he, “are those - 
lubberly pirates?’ Taking the glass, 
after a long scrutiny of the three ships, 
he muttered, ‘‘ Aye, the new rag of the 
rebels, d—n ’em. I'll dye it in the blood 
of their crew, and trail it astern uf the 
Otter till it is bleached as white ag theit 
cowardly livers. 

“Here, Lieutenant, beat to quarters ; 
pass the word to clear for action. We 
will cripple these jail-birds, and twist 
their necks one at a time.” 

The “ little world within” was speedily 
in a hum with curiosity and excitement. 
Guns were swabbed and loaded— 


“ The ball-piled eer: the blazing 
match,” 


were in readiness ; Soierding pikes and 
muskets were served out; middies were 
running about elate with. ‘importance. 

Captain Squires had ‘ordered the 
prisoners to be brought out. 

Etienne and his companion had heard 
the noise. They scarcely knew whether 
it was a preparation made for their exe- 
cution. Though Vinee said, ‘that’ they 
need not put © anineiier to 80 aboch, 
trouble-on his ‘account. me 

Their prison door was aa maboohed. 
a sergeant of marines, with a file of men, 
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made their appearance, and the prisoners 
were marehed in a 
presence. 

“Well, you may thank Got that my 
iliness has prolonged" your lives'a few 
days. I have sent for you to know 
whether you are to renounce the 

‘have em- 
ee baa ee allegiance, 
and enlist iw His Majesty's service. It's 
your-last chance.” 

“Btiewme replied, that they had been 
pre to mye A ‘without trial, and 

protested against the “to offer a 
prisoner of war such an a agive as to 
dishonour the cadse of his country, or 
die for defending it. He could’ consent 
td tio’ such propositions, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. 


The Captain turned, with a scowl, to 
Grahame. _ 


“Ts this your answer, also?” | 

‘Partly. You see, Captain, I listed 
in the name of one Supplegate, an Old 
Countryman. It’s likely yon may have 
knowed him. Well, from what I can 
understand, King George wants to take 
our property without asking leave. Then 
we'd be little better than nigger slaves, 
When I come out I expected, most likely, 
Id never see home again, but I didn’t 
tell, Mary Ann—that’s. my. wife—so. 
Well, ycu’ve hilt me very oneasy this 
weak, Captin, that’s a fact. But my 
mine’s made up. I had nothing to give 
nvy country bat my life. You've got the 
power to take it. I never did belong to 
any man, and I never intend it.” 

So saying, he stood é¢rect, with a serene 
countenance, and few better specimens of 
of an honest, conscientious and fearless 
man, could have been seen. 

‘Midshipman Miren, take these men, 
chain them to the bulwarks. If they 
won’t serve at the guns they can stop a 
few rebel bullets.” 

The prisoners were accordingly marched 
off to the bulwarks. 

“Youngster,” said Vince, “it’s not 
worth your while to tie us, if we've got 
it to do, we can set here all the same.” 

“J shall obey my orders,” said the 
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little Middy, nettled at being called wy 
an epithet so disparaging. 

The prisoners were accordingly chained. 
They then seated themselves tipon a coil 
of rope, to witness one of. the earliest 
naval combats between the cvlonies and 
the mother country; and to risk their 
lives when they would not participate in 
the conflict. Still, they experienced an 
excitement of hope, which was exhilara- 
ting, in comparison with the ‘suspense 
which had preceded it. 

The Otter having made every prepar- 
ation fur the engagement, changed her 
course ; she tacked, and then bore down 
directly upon the foremost vessel, sepa- 
rated, at some distance, in advance of the 
others, 

The vessels were a sloop of war and 
two prizes, under command of _ that 
patriotic adventurer, Paul Jones, who 
had, with the infant resources of the 
colonies, taken the sea against the fleets 
of England, and raised that unknown 
banner that caused such merriment on 
beard the Otter. He bad already at- 
tracted notice by his successful daring. 
His little fleet had fallen in the ecurse of 
the Otter, and he was, with his whole 
crew, anxious fur an engagement. Jones 
often said, it was easier to take ships 
than to build them. He intended to 
fight his way from a schooner to a man- 
of-war. 

The manceuvre of the Otter was palpa- 
ble, and the leading vessel of the little 
fleet slackened sail to wait for her con- 
sorts, Thus sped nearly an hour. 

The ladies were, of course, much 
alarmed by the impending engagement, 
bat Lieutenant Lunn brought the compli- 
ments of the Captain, bid them not be 
alarmed, that their position ‘would be 
perfectly safe, as they should be con- 
dutted below the water-line and made 
comfortable. The Lieutenant considered 
the fight merely as a formule for taking 
possession of a few rebel vessels. They 
would fire a gun over them; then ‘the 
rebels would haul down their flag. He * 
would go a-board and receive the sword 
of the officer, and take possession of the 
vessels. There would be no more firing. 
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It would: be attended with some delay, 
but danger. Perhaps the ladies 

coming on deck to witness 
the capture.” 4 


“Oh! dear, no!” they. amclalilond, ‘Swe 
are far better off here; but pray, Lieu- 
tenant Lunn, let it be over.as soon as 
possible, and with ag little, bloodshed as 
you. hag we will remain here for a 


Wheo within, range, the Otter ranged 
pb aw single ball over the leading 
vessel. There was no response, ahd the 
strange flag floated as before. The Otter 

enka a broadside, It seemed to pro- 

dom 0 ; she wore ship and fired 

, The men were seen lying ou 

on pay iy rigging’ of the rebel. ship, ra 

parently repairing injuries, or preparing 

for some manceuvre, Still, not a shot was 
fired. 

Suddenly, after the third broadside 
from the Otter, the American port-holes 
blazed out, and though no man was killed 

on the Otter, yet almost every ball seemed 
to have struck her hull or swept her 
decks, One round shot had cut what 
Vince called a “kerf” out of the main- 
mast, and scattered a stand of muskets. 

“Those rascals are careful of their 
powder ; they count every grain. IT sup- 
pose we may get breakfast before they 
fire again,” said one of the officers. 

Instantly, however, another broadside 
came, with more serious consequences ; 1 
ball entered a port-hold, Killing and 
wounding several men. The fall of a 
spar crippled an officer. The rage and 


excitement, on the Otter, was now un-_ 


bounded, and the fire of the guns was 
incessant. The prisoners left their 
position to avoid the smoke which ob- 
scured their view. The men cheered ; 
the‘officers gave commands in a loud 
voice; injuries were repaired, and the 
events of an hour were compressed into 
the apparent compass of moments. The 
prisoners watched the effect of the Ameri- 
ean fire, and endeavoured, from the move- 
ment on the little vessels, to see the effect 
of the fire from the batteries of the Otter. 
But the rapidity and accuracy of the 
American. fire told seriously ; numbers of 


men had been killed om the Otter—the 
rigging was much injured—several spars 
were hanging, which could not, in the 


heat of aetion, be repaired. 


Not finding themselyes closely watched, 
the prisoners removed their chains and 
went below, There the scene was terri- 
ble. The men naked, bloody, grimed 
with powder, were swabbing, ramming 
home, loading, firing, and bearing off the 
wounded, It was like the Inferno of 
Dante. | 

Suddenly there was a rush down the 
companion-way; men were bearing a 
wounded officer.. It was the Captain— 
an arm shot away, and a contusion in the 
side, were evidently mortal injuries. 

“Tell Lunn to fight her till she sinks. 
D-—n their hearts, they are bound to be 
my destruction, .I think they haven’ 
missed a shot to-day. Cut off the d—d 
flipper, and carry me back; my place is 
on the quarter-deck, and, damme, 1’!! 
die there, Give me,some brandy! and 
Surgeon do your work.” 

But the Surgeon could do nothing to 
save bis life. He died with imprecations 
upon the world—the rebels—and himself. 

Suddenly the American vessel ceased 
firing, set what remained of her sails, 
and ran off out of range. She seemed 
to have made it. a point of honour to 
engage the Otter singly, and finding that 
her firing had slackened, and that she 
had beeome unmanageable, the whole of 
the little fleet then bore down on the 
Otter, and opened their broadsides upon 
her. The condition of that vessel was so 
hopeless, that a council of the surviving 
officers was held, and the humiliating de- 
termination adopted to strike. The Brit- 
ish colours were then hauled down. 

“ But, why,” said one of the British: 
officers, “‘ did he run off out of range? | 
thought he had fied.” 

Jones.was, at that moment, saying. 
“T like that ship—she has fine sailing 
qualities, if properly rigged and man- 
aged. Ido not wish to injure her more 
than ean be avoided. Let us show he: 
the folly of further resistance, perhaps 
she may strike.” The result justified his 
sagacity. 
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A boat was soon sent to the captured 
vessel, 

It may be well supposed that the 
position of our friends was changed by the 
result of the engagement. Their anxiety 
had been intense, for, as they regarded 
any British vessel invincible, they could 
only hope for the escape of their evuntry- 
men without destruction; but as the fight 
went on, and they noted the injury in- 
flicted by the American ship—as men 
were slain, spars cut away, and shot- 
holes opened between wind and water, 
hope insensi' ly arose. 

From the gun-decks they had observed 
the management of the British, and had 
noted the injury which each broadside 
had done. Whilst the ship wore for a 
discharge, they stood near the men whd 
worked one of the guns, and listened tu 
their conversation. 

Well,” said one of the seamen, ad- 
justing an handkerchief around a splinter 
wound. “I’m d—d if she don’t beat 
Rodney. Them’s some of Blackbeard’s 
men, They shoot like Frenchers, only 


faster, I don’t believe they’ve lost a- 


shot to-day.” 

* Blast her, she ought to a bin a-stern 
an hour ago.” 

‘*] never see so many rakin shot in my 
born days; we haven’t men to work-ship 
and fight.” 

A discharge interrupted the talk. 

Vinee was delighted, and offered all 
sorts of conjectures respecting the hostile 
vessel. But when the firing ceased, and 
the colours of the Otter came down, the 
poor fellow wept with pride and gratifi- 
cation at the prowess of his countrymen. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Cette journée deit etré marquée dans no- 
tre almanach comme journée bien beure- 
use. . Motiere. 


The ladies were greatly alarmed, but 
placed below the range of the balls and 
having no idea of the intensity of the 
engagement, they had been spared much 
of its horrors. 
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Lady Dunmore encouraged the young 
ladies as much as she could. They cow- 
ered upon the lockers, and hoped that 
every discharge which shook the vessel 
might terminate the conflict. 

Willis, obeying the impulse of her na- 
ture, had repeatedly sought ‘ somebody 
who could tell her something,” bat a 
fresh broadside, and the cheer of the men, 
would send that invaluable hand maiden 
“ gibbering to her own dominions.” At 
last, chance bringing the steward within 
hail, he was directed to ask Lieutenant 
Lunn to visit the ladies. 

Arduous as had been the duties of that 
officer, he was not sorry to escape from 

he deck for a moment, during the humil- 
jation of hauling down the British flag. 

He came with the marks of the fray 
upon him. He wore a dejected look. 
His clothing was darkened with powder, 
and even slightly spattered with blood. 

During the interval between the mes- 
sage and his appearance, the firing had 
suddenly stopped. The lad'es hailed it 
as the evidence of victory and safety, }ut 


“Miss Willis, having an undefined idea 


that everybody had been killed and the 
ship was sinking, went into hysterics of 
the most animated description. 

The ladies ran to encourage and relieve 
her. She was inexorable, until the en- 
trance of Lieutenant Lunn revived her 
curiosity, and she sat bolt upright to 
learn the news. 

“Thank God, Lieutenant Lunn, the 
conflict is over,” said lady Dunmore. “It 
ig now your duty to save as many of the 
sinking enemy as possible. Do show 
them quarte? |” 

““Madam, I must andeceive you. How- 
ever mortifying to my feelings, it is my 
duty to state that this vessel has been 
compelled td strike to an audacicus ene- 
my» She has been fought as well as ever 
vessel was, but the unprecedented car- 
nage and injury compel me to yield.” 

‘* What!” cried the ladies, “ yield ! to 
whom? You told us it was only a skir- 
mish,” so the ladies went off, severally, 
into the premonitory hysterics. Willis 
ran for hartshorn,- cologne and burnt 
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feathers, screaming, at the top of her 
voice, “ pirates—murder-r-r |” 

‘Lunn hastened to allay the alarm; 
there was no danger.of personal ill treat- 
ment. Théir enemy was an American 
vessel of war. They would be prisoners, 
and entitled to treatment accordingly. 

“But have you not been taken with 
arms in your hands? Will they not serve 
you as your captain proposed to do their 
own men ?” 

“Qh no, madam! you know Captain 
Squires was so eccentric.” 

“Oh, ma! I’m sure,” said lady Eliza- 
beth,” nothing will give Mr. Hollis more 
pleasure, than magnanimously to spare 
the lives of his captors, and to protect us.” 

Lunn coloured at this remark. ‘“ The 
prisoners ladies are now free to respect 
the laws of war, or violate them.” 

His presence being required on deck, 
he left them. 


A message from lady Dunmore, made 
Etienne feel the change in his situation, 
and as he followed the messenger through 
the ship, he was even greeted with a dis- 
tant salute by Lieutenant Lunn. He 
strode on through gun-carriages, powder- 
casks and balls, hammocks, chests and 
splinters ; surgeons and surgeons-mates, 
were hurrying with bandages and instru- 
ments; here and there lay a dead man, 
whom the crew had not leisure to remove. 
A glance into the cockpit showed a sight 
at which any heart would have sickened. 
Death in every form—agony in every de- 
gree—-there was the stoical endurance 
which beheld life ooze away, as the hard- 
ened gamester looks upon his last waning 
stake. There was the restless eye which 
saw dissolution inevitable, yet shrank 
from its approach. Etienne shuddered 
as he hurried past, and soon found him- 
self jn the darkened room of the ladies. 

“ Mr. Hollis—my daughter and niece.” 
Etienne bowed. 

“* Providence, sir, has changed our re- 
lations. We learn that this vessel has 
yielded to one belonging to the colonies.’’ 

Etienne hastened to assure the ladies 
that the usages of civilized nations would 
be respected. He had recognized the 
new flag authorised by the Congress, and 
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though the officers in command were not 
known to him, he would guarantee that 
no difficulty need be apprehended, by the 
ladies, in proceeding to some European 
port, from which they might readily reach 
England. He availed himself of this op- 
portunity to return to her ladyship, on 
behalf of himself and his fellow prisoner, 
the deep obligations under which he felt 
for her kind interpositions in their be- 
half, and after a few moments withdrew 

He was soon sought by Lieutenant 
Lunn, who reminded him of the same 
strange alternations of fortune. He yen- 
tured, timidly, to intimate his hope, that 
the colonists would abandon their savage 
practice of cutting off the ears of their 
captives, and adopt the usages of civili- 
zed warfare. 

Brereton smiled and told him he would 
guarantee him against either mutilation 
or murder. 

Lieutenant Lunn thanked him warmly, 
and added—* By G—d sir, those country- 
men of yours fire with extraordinary ac- 
curacy; you have only to go below and 
you can testify that we have done our 
duty. as long as our force continued able 
to fight the ship.” 

The vessels were now bearing down 
upon the Otter, and in a very short time 
one of them ran alongside, and several 
officers leaped on her deck. Lunn walk- 
ed with dejected air to meet them. He 
reported himself first Lieutenant com- 
manding the vessel, since the death of 
the captain. 

The officer to whom he addressed himself, 
was of slight figure, and of a blunt though 
civil address. He declined the proffered 
sword. 

‘“‘ No, sir! I war for no such triumphs 
as the mortification of brave men. You 
are pained because this is amongst the 
first of our successes. The world will do 
you justige. It is no fault of yours. Men 
determined to be free are invincible.” 

“ But what have we here? (Brereton 
introduced himself and companion.) The 
American uniform! He said be presumed 
he was addressing an officer of the Ameri- 
can pavy.” 

‘I suppose so,” replied the officer with 
a smile, “though we make but a small 
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show at present.” He then took Brere- 
ton aside, and informed him he had de- 
termined to take the Otter into the Amer- 
ican service, but found it necessary she 
should undergo thorough repairs for this 
purpose. He had therefore determined 
she should go to Brest for repairs, and to 
protect her from seizure, had made a bi!! 
of sale for his correspondent and friend, 
M. Blanmarchais, who would superintend 
her repairs. It was supposed the civility 
of carrying the passengers would pre- 
vent molestation. A’ crew barely suffi- 
cient to work the vessel was then drafted 
aboard her, and a subordinate officer pla- 
ced in command. 

A dilemma presented itself to Vince 
Graham. He did not like leaving Brere- 
ton, but naturally wished to relieve the 
anxiety of Mary Ann and the children. 
Besides he could do more good—or mis- 
chief—with the broad sword and rifle, 
than pulling ropes or climbing spars. 

“Mr. Brereton,” said he, in taking 
leave of his friend, “ we’ve seed sights 
together. I never expected to get out of 
this ship alive. But every thing I see 
makes me more deturmed to see ’em out, 
and do as much damage to them as I can. 
For I now know what we have to deperd 
on if they get the upper hand. I can’t 
tell how sorry I am to give you up, for,” 
said he, “gentlemen, he’s a man any 
whars, try him who will. But, Mr. Bre- 
reton, you must come back soon. [’ll 
tell all at home what you are about. 
But,” said he, “I should like to see the 
grand lady, thathas done so much for us.”’ 

They repaired together to the cabin ; in 
reply to their message, they were invited 
to enter. Etienne explained the arrange- 
ment and destination of the vessel, with 
which the ladies were much relieved. 

\He then said—‘‘I have to present to 
you, madam, my companion in captivity, 
Mr. Graham.” 

Lady D. and the young ladies acknow- 
ledged the introduction with affability. 

‘* Yes, madam,” said Vince, “I could 
not have left satisfied, without seeing you 
all; you have saved my life; that is not 
much, may be, but it’s a great deal to my 
wife and children. I’ve thought since 
I’ve laid here, that if all the English 
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treated us, as you have done, thar never 
would a bit no split betwixt us,” 

“We have but done our duty,” replied 
lady Dunmore, “as we are commanded 
to do, and if you ever have a prisoner 
under your control, remember your feel- 
ings when in the same situation and be 
merciful.’”’ . 

““ Why, your ladyship,” said the brave 
fellow, ‘‘ I nurver felt no other way. [I’ve 
got nothing agin flesh, without somebody 
flustrates me at the Court Hous or a 
shooting-match; and then its a knock 
down andadrink. Bat I’m no man to 
torment and tarrify people, as they done 
in the old times. But God. bless your 
ladyship and the young Jadyships, I spose 
they ar, fur I nuver seed none before,” 

Brereton took time to write a few let- 
ters. Hle bade Vince good by, and char- 
ged with messages, as also with authority 
to take Florirel und keep him till his re- 
turn. 

The last of the prisoners, with their 
effects, soon after went down the ship’s 
side, and the two vessels took opposite 
courses over the ocean. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


And Lewis, whilst he professed to the 
Court of London a strict neutrality, afford- 
ed to the vessels of America a secure refuge 
in his harbours, where they bartered their 
spoils for arms and ammunition, 80 neces- 
sary for the support of their cause. 


Hist. Navres, Vou. 3, 147. 


It is now well known that France, hav- 
ing been engaged in a contest with Eng- 
land, which had lasted with scarce an 
intermission for sixty years, sedulously, 
yet secretly, encouraged the refractory 
colonies to resist the parental discipline. 
Though Louis refused to recognise any 
American minister, he allowed the resi- 
dence of an agent near the court, and co- 
vertly countenanced the revolutionists 
with substantial favors. 

The despatches with which Brereton 
was charged, would render necessary a 
visit to Paris, and an interview with the 
American agents. 
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The vessel was a dull sailer, but with 
the exception of a slight gale, and the in- 
cidents of one or two strange sails, she 
kept her reckoning trimly on. _ 

The wound which Etienne bad receiv- 
ed, proved more troublesome than he had 
anticipated, but under the more comforta- 
ble circumstances in which he was now 
placed, it healed rapidly. 

It was, of course, a source of gratifi- 
cation, that he had been enabled to repay, 
in sdme sort, the kindness of lady Dun- 
more, and without obtruding himself 
upon the society of the ladies, he natu- 
rally passed much of his time in their 
society. Somehow his visits insensibly 
terminated in a /éle-a-/éfe with Isidore, 
who usually spent the morning in the 
cabin, reading and being read to by Eti- 
enne. Learning that he was destined for 
France, the young ladies agreed to cor- 
rect any errors of pronunciation, which 
might present themselves in his French. 
He was already a good scholar and a very 
assiduous pupil, so he got along very 
rapidly. 


“'Tis pleasant to be schooled by female 
lips, 

When both the teacher and the taught are 
young.” 


So Professor and pupil talked and 
walked the deck, until lady D. would 
send to remind Miss Isidore of the damp 
air, and then Etienne would attend her 
to the companion way, where the damp 
air could not affect ber, and after linger- 
ing to repeat the pronunciation of some 
particularly obstinate consonant, he would 
be left to walk the deck alone until a late 
hour at night, and no doubt to sleep till 
a corresponding hour next morning. 

Thus the days and evenings passed de- 
lightfully. Lady Dunmore was an intel- 
ligent and charming woman ; lady Eliza- 
beth arch and observant, and Edward was 
a fine, affectionate lad—and then Mics 
Camille—it really seemed to Etienne that 
there had never been a being so lovely. 

Willis had beckoned lady D. to a mys- 
terious conference upon some important 
point of domestic economy: lady E. and 
Isidore had finished a duet, and the little 
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party adjourned to promenade the quar- 
ter deck. The conversation turned upon 
the merits of the contest with the colo- 
nies. 

“Oh,” exclaimed lady E., “ you know 
I’m a prisoner, apd I wont say a word, 
but your naughty countrymen have done 
very wrong. If they had only permitted 
the ministry to carry their point in ap- 
pearances, they would have been indulged 
to a much greater extent than they could 
even obtain by resistance. Bless you, 
any lady could have managed their af- 
fairs better. -Thatis the way we do our 
papas und our husbands when we get 
them. They talk very grand, and order 
every thing to be done according to their 
royal pleasure. We say nothing, but sob 
a little, behind our handkerchief. Then 
the tyrant relents and we hear nothing 
more of the order.” 

“ What despotic and ipsidious doctrine 
you are preaching, lady E., I must actu- 
ally have you put under guard.” 

“Then I had better escape, and I see 
Willis with a brow ominous of some 
point which has proved too knotty for 
herself and her mistress. There are cer- 
tain momentous arrangements which 
must precede our appearance in the beau 
monde, 1 must see what she wants.” 

“We were speaking, Miss Camille, of 
the dark horizon which surrounds my 
unhappy country. Heaven alone knows 
the result. We have maintained our- 
selves beyond the hopes of the most ar- 
dent, but unless our determination shal! 
excite the sympathy of some ally, we may 
prepare fora protracted and doubtful con- 
test. For myself, I shall devote my life 
to the cause, and regret I have nothing to 
give of more value,” 

“‘T trust wiser counsels may prevail, 
and your grievances may be redressed, 
without such extremities as you appre- 
hend,” 

“It may not be, The ministry is enra- 
ged—the colonies are determined not to 
submit. . There must be a desperate and 

loody conflict. Iam sad.to think of the 


evils that war or submission may bring 
upon my country.” 
They walked the deck in silence for 
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some moments, when Isidore said, in a 
tone meant to be cheerful, “‘ You are too 
gloomy, Mr. Brereton, I trust you will 
soon be restored to your studies and to 
your home.” 

‘Nv, madam, I haye no such hope. 
The incidents of my life are too insigni- 
ficant to interest you. Your happy for- 
tune could never appreciate the muovires 
which prepare me, better than most men, 
to meet the trials which I foresee.” 

Isidore looked gravely upon the dec‘. 

‘“*Madam,” said Etienne firmly, “‘ we 
separaie in a few days forever. To you 
it is of no moment where upon the ocean 
of existence such an atom as myself may 
drift. Whatever may be the result of 
this contest, I hope to be endowed with 
the constancy to meet them. But, lady, 
you have thrown one ray upon the dlark- 
ness that enwraps me. I have beheld a 
vision of purity and beauty, not often 
vouchsafed to man. I have worshipped 
that vision as I have looked upon the 
planetary world. Were I vain enough to 
hope, I would not ask a return of the feel- 
ings you have awakened. To think the 
happiness of a being so adored, was en- 
twined with a destiny as dark as mine, 
would be a misery worse than hopeless 
attachment, But, lady, if our enemies 
shall conquer and decree for us exile or 
the axe, remember there were among 
them many who sought freedom for its 
own sake. Do justice to their motives, 
if you may not shed a tear to their mem- 
ory.” 

She had paused, her eyes were turned 
upon the ocean, and upon the light track 
of foam which disappeared in the deepen- 
ing gloom of the evening. Pressing her 
hand to her brow, she said: 

‘‘Mr. Brereton, such declarations are 
as painful as unexpected. I cannot re- 
spond to them. My knowledge of your 
countrymen enables me to do justice to 
their motives. Your own conduct’ will 
ever merit my admiration and gratitude. 
Whether my own lot has been as happy 
as you suppose, is not material. I can 
always sympathise with those who are 
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unfortunate.” She drew her mantle 
around her, and taking his arm, said 
quickly, “‘ Mr. Brereton, I will go below,” 

Etienne mused upon the declaration 
which he had made. He felt astonished 
at the calmness with which he had spo- 
ken. He knew that the beautiful being 
to whom he had so deliberately told ‘his 
love, would soon forget his sorrows and 
his services. He took a bitter pleasure 
in the hope that she would do so, and thus 
extinguish every thought in his Bosom 
but the love of country. He could now 
tread with composure the path of duty, 
if jt led to the scaffold. 

The vessel made the harbour of Brest, 
The usual incidents of pilot boat—health 
officer—new scenes and strange faces, 
succeeded the monotony of a voyage, 

Etienne had scarcely seen the ladies 
since the vessel had anchored. An inter- 
view with a person to whom he bore let- 
ters, and some search through the city, 
had enabled him to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary to enable the passengers to 
go to Calais and thence direct to England. 

He procured the necessary passports 
and accompanied them to Calais. 

Here they took leave of him, with 
sincere expressions of gratitude, and 
an earnest request from lady Dun- 
more and her daughter, that he would 
visit them. 

“Perhaps on my way to Newgate,” 
replied he, laughing. 

Edward manifested the lively sorrow of 
a boy, at leaving one whom he admired 


so much. “ Mr. Brereton,” said he “ on- 
ly tell me your post-office and I will write 
to you.” 


Etienne told him his address would be 
very uncertain, but a letter would find 
him at Williamsbarg. 

“Good by, Mr. Brereton,” said Isidore, 
“T shall ever recollect your gallant and 
devoted services. Since we shall meet 
no more, I can but express my regret 
that it will never be in my power to re- 
pay them. 

Etienne could only take her hand and 
bow. They were gone. 





@ditor's Gable. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

In common with other Southern interests, 
and especially with publications, Tue 
MessenGer has felt, and still feels, severely, 
the pressure of the war. While news- 
paper after newspaper has been suspended, 
and even the staunchest journals have been 
compelled to retrench and economise ; 
while DeBow’s Review is published but 
once in two months, Taz Messeneer has 
steadily held its own, despite of bad ink, a 
searcity of paper and of printers, a great 
falling off in contributions, ard almost a 
suspension of payments, This cannot last. 
Willing to make any reasonable sacrifice 
for the sake of sustaining the oldest and 
most neglected literary journal in the South, 
the proprietors of Tue Merssrener do not 
feel themselves called upon to do so solely 
and entirely outof theirown purses. They 
feel that the most ardent and patriotic sup 
porters of Southern literature would hardly 
expect them to perfofm an act at once so 
noble and so impossible. They know they 
have done their duty and more than their 


duty. While hundreds and thousands of 


wealthy and cultivated gentlemen have 
indulged in grandiloquent professions of 
devotion to the cause of Southern letters, 
they—practiea! printers, earning their bread 
by daily work at the case—have contented 
themselves with the simple but potent elo- 
quence of hard money, paid out of not 
over full pockets. This is said in no boast- 
ing spirit. Its a plain truth, told in mere 
justice to themseives. If no adequate re- 
turn has been made to them for all they have 
done, they have derived comfort from the 
assurance that the neglectof the Magazine, 
which they have published for twelve or 
thirteen years, was due not so much to 
Southern ‘indifference to them, and to 
Native literature, as to that habit of de- 
pendence on the North, from which noth- 
ing less than’the horrors of war could ever 
have'delivered us. The war has come, 
Northern newspapers and magazines have 
been totally ous off, yet Taz Mussenare is 
in no better plight than before. 





Much allowance must be made for the 
enhanced price of living, and the stern 
necessity of economizing, which war al- 
ways involves. Much, also, must be made 
for the fact that, in times like the present, 
very little interest is felt in literature. 
Nothing that does not relate to the war 
itself is read. The hair-breadth ‘scapes 
by flood and field, possess a charm surpass- 
ing allothers. Still, Confederate money is 
very plentiful, and there are hundreds and 
thousands of people whose leisure mo- 
ments cannot all be occupied in the perusal 
of battles and seiges. It is truly marvel- 
lous that some of these—say one in a 
hundred—should not feel inclined to 
patronise the only literary magazine with- 
in the limits of the Confederacy, especially 
when that inclination can be gratified fo: 
the paltry sum of Three Dollars! Such 
however, is the fact, and facts are stubborn 
things. 

The publishers of Tas Messeycer will 
oppose this “stubliorn” state of “things’”’ 
with one more effort. They will send out, 
with the present number, bills against all 
who are indebted to them, with the simple, 
earnest request, “Pay me that thou ow- 
est.” They have no begging todo. They 
have no more appeals to Southern patriot- 
ism to make. All they want is the money 
that is due them. With that, they can get 
along; without it, they cannot. Tue Mazs- 
SENGER has been praised for the early and 
bold stand it took in behalf of the great 
struggle for freedom which is now pend- 
ing. That was but a plain duty, which 
deserved no praise. If Tue Messenesr 
has;done service in a noble cause, it de- 
sires to do still further and better service in 
the same cause. Our independence is not 
yet achieved, and, if it were, there are 
many weighty questions to. be solved. It 
rests with the Southern public tc say 
whether Tae Messencer shall take part in 
the solution of these questions. If it be 
decided that Taz Mrsseneer shall go down, 
the blame will not rest onus. We shall 
feel deeply, but we shall not complain. 
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Whatever sorrow it may cost us to see the 
good old magazine die out of the memory 
of men who professed so much interest in 
its welfare, and who, by a little exertion, 
might have sustained it for a century to 
come, we shall seorn to utter one murmur 
for those who did their utmost to save it 
alive—ourselves. 


TERRIBLE. 


"The dawning of a new era in literature, 
as well as in government, finance and com- 
merce, is the necessary effect of the politi- 
cal revolution through which we are pass- 
ing, and anxiously we, of the Sunny South, 
look forward to our complete independence 
of Northern writers, and the establishment 
of a literature of our own, excelling, in 
every respect, that upon which we have 
depended, ever since our first revolution, 
for the enlightenment of our minds, and 
the gratification of our literary tastes. 
Even our school-books have emanated from 
the North, and by the use of them mary 
poisonous sentiments have been dissemi- 
nated throughout our schools and colleges. 
Cut off, as we are, by secess‘on and the 
blockade, from all intercourse with the 
North and the world beyond the seas, self- 
reliance,.in literature, is as much a duty 
and a necessity, as is a firm reliance, under 
God, upon the brave hearts and strong 
arms of the trae men of the South, for our 
independence as a nation. In vain may 
they win our nationality at Bethel, Manas- 
sas, Cross Lanes, Gauley, Greenbrier, 
Springfield, Lexington, and a_ thousand 
other bloody fields, if the very fountain of 
intelligence is to be corrupted by an im- 
mora! Northern literature. 

With patriotic pride we have long looked 
to the Messenger as one of the great enter- 
prises which would free us from a servile 
dependence upon the North for our litera- 
ture, hoping to see it rise to a standard of 
excellence that would supply the loss of 
some really excellent Northern and Foreign 
periodicals; and we accord to its many 
masterly articles, especially those from the 
pen of Dr. Bagby, in favour of Southern 
independence, no small degree of influence 
upon the Southern mind, in leading it from 
its long-cherished attachment to the old 
Union. It is a welcome visitor to our 
home circle, and we believe it is destined 
yet further to contribute to ovr literary, as 
it has to our mational independence, not- 
withstanding @ Tate article of the Editor, 
(not Dr. Bagby, we would fain hope, he 
being now in the war,) excluding from its 
columns all contributions from Southern 
ladies. Cheerfully they send forth their 
loved ones to fight the battles of the South ; 
lovingly they toil day and night for them ; 
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tenderly they nurse the sick and wounded, 
and they are called “ Heroines,’’» for doing 
what their patriolism and womanly hearts 
suggest; but when some of them, not 
aware that the Messenger was nota “ scrap 
basket,” unwittingly “wasted their post- 
age,” by sending some “ weak little compo- 
sitions, by turns pious, pathetic, and 
romantic,” the Editor taking it for granted 
that the minds of all Southern ladies were 
of the same calibre, politely excluded, with 
only one exception, (Tenella,) all. articles 
written by ladies, thereby effectually crush- 
ing the budding genius of at beast three, 
who, imagining themselves “highly culti- 
vate| and eminently benevolent young 
ladies,’”’ were about to make extensive pre- 


parations, such as purchasing a supply of 
“bine paper,” etc., for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the interesting columns of the 


Messenger; but now preferring to witness, 
themselves, the “ pretty flame” which blue 
paper makes, they have determined to 
burn all compositions Ovel which so many 


precious moments have recently been 
wasted. 

Sheridan most beautifully remarks : “ Wo- 
men govern us; let us render them periect; 
the more they are enlightened, so much the 
more shall we be On the -cultivation of 
their minds depends the wisdom of men.” 
But if they have no ineentive to exercise 
the heavenly gift of Genius, of what ser- 
vice will their talents be to the world? If 
their first attempts to elevate their minds 
above domestic occupations meet with 


such a rebuff from the opposite sex, how 
can they be expected to equal the Northern 


ladies, who are ever encouraged in their 
literary pursuits? Surely they are mol 
inferior in intellect to the ladies of the 
North. We have no quarrel with the “ Edi 
tor’s Table” talk. about the “ uninteresting- 


ness” of articles written by respectable 
gentlemen at “odd hours;” aw contrate, 
we sympathize deeply with the Editor, 
who is so frequently subjected to a “low 
grade of melancholy, after the perusal of 
such idiotic manuscripts.” Our only com- 
plaint is of the rather Summary mode 
adopted for the exclusion of all contribu- 
tors “who have not served at least two 
years apprenticeship to the newspapers.” 
Recently released from the school-room, 
we have laid aside some of the habits of 
school-gir! days, and upon the whitest of 
white. paper, without i/erpolutions, blots, 
plagiarisme, or sentimentalisms, have en- 
deavoured to preserve this article from all 
that we think would be offensive to the 
fastidious taste of the Editor. 
Turse SIsTers, 
Of South-Western Virginia. 


Ocroser 25th, 1861—The MS. ‘from 
which this is printed is neat and legible, 
as ladies’ writing should be. uw reste, it is 
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enougli to say, that none but those “ recent- 
ly released from the school-room” would 
ever have supposed that it was the Editor's 
intention to exclude from Tus Mrssencer 
articles worth printing, without regard to 
the sex or age of the authors. If “ Three 
Sisters” had been annoyed as we have been 
by trash, they would not blame us for 
adopting the only method within our 
power of getting rid of such annoyance. 
The object of the editonal which has 
brought forth the pretty sarcasm of the 
“Three Sisters,” was simply to impress 
upon the minds of Southern writers the 
propriety of giving to magazine articles 
that finish and elaboration of thought and 
style which aré not expected in newspaper 
articles, but without which no article 
should ever be admitted into the more pre- 


tentious and more permanent columns of a 


magazine. We assure “Three Sisters” 
that any article with which they may 


favour us, will meet with the most “ dis- 
tinguished consideratton,” and, if the sense 
be only half as sound as their hand-writing 


is beautiful, will most assuredly be printed. 


WHO COULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? 


The following paper, found in the bureau 
of a certain very successful Belle Flirt, 
unfolds the rulesand principles on which 
ladies should act, in order to make them- 
selves Belles. The discovery of this pa- 
per was accidental, and produced much 
excitement among the sexes. It 
that this vile document has existed for 
years. Nuimerous copies have been made 
of it for circulation. among the ladies, who 
have been as artful in concealing, as they 
have proved diligent in the use of them. 
Now that this base scheme against men 
has been disd@@vered, it is to be hoped that 
the misehiefs which have so long flowed 
from it, willcease. Let every man remem- 
ber with indignation, that he is regarded 
by the other sex, precisely as the spider 
regards the fly. 

The “ rules” are introduced with a short 
preface, both of which are supposed to be 
from the pen of the successful Flirt above 
alluded to. 


seems 


PREFACE. 
“Will you walk into my parlour, 
Said the spider to the fly.” 
(Song.) 


“ Many things in this world that look bright 
pretty moth, 
Only dazzle to lead us astray.” 


Editor’ s 


flies 
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(SONG.) 

It is undeniable that ladies bear to gen- 
tlemen the same relation that spiders bear 
to flies. They weave webs to catch them, 
ani thendestroy them, But this truth may 
be more poetically expressed—thus: Gen- 
tlemen may be likened to the moth, ladies 
to the flame around which the unsuspect- 
ing creature innocent'y sports. It gradual- 
ly approaches nearer and nearer, until it 
presently flutters -—fluttering, it falls, and 
falling, it perishes amid the flame that at- 
tracted it. 

Those two simple similes comprehend 
and illustrate the whole philosophy of wo- 
man’s relation to man. In conclusi m, 
cannot too zealously urge upon every wo- 
man toremember the “ vocation wherewith 
she is called.” She should always bear in 
mind that she is a spider, and that men are 
That she is the flame, and men the 


moth. Enough said. 


THE FLIRT’S TRAP; 


Or, twenty-two infallible Rules whereby men 
may be entrapped. 


Rute ist. All menare lawful prize, and 
every mode of ensnaring them is allowa- 
ble. 

Rutz 2d. The value of captives varies 
—being determiaed by their wealth, ap- 
pearance, manners, talents and character. 
But at the same time it shculd be borne in 
mind, that any offer; no matter. how indif- 
ferent, will do to cownt. 

Rute 3d. The estimate of the relative 
value of beaux, is as follows :—Wealth 
first: appearances second : manners third : 
talents fourth, and character (a small mat- 
ter) fifth. 

Rote 5th. Ammunition should not be 
idly wasted—or in other words, too much 
pains should not be taken to please; the 

ule in such case being that the character 
of the victim should be first considered, in 
order that the proper dose of fascination 
may be given—for if a small dose will suf- 
fice, where is the sense of administering a 
large one. But at the same time 
general rule, there are 
when what would seem to be extravagance, 
is real economy; as, for instance, a liberal 
use of ammunition at a ball or party, as 
sportsmen use more shot when firing into 
a flock, than when shooting at a single 
bird. At a ball or party, the lady may 
play off all her graces, all her airs—like a 
certain mighty nobleman, who, on public 
occasions, was accustomed to wear a dress 
trimmed all over with diamonds, and that 
so loosely, the diamonds fell off and were 
scattered im»-every direction, to the great 
admiration of all the beholders. 

On such oceasions she may roll her pret- 
ty eyes, show her white teeth, and smile as 
much and as often as she pleases. She 
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may set as many traps and resort to as 
many stratagems and arts as she is mis- 
tress of, for if one should, peradventure, 
escape her, anothermay be entrapped, and 
the likelihood is that numbers will be 
caught—so that in this case prodigality is 
economy. 

Rute 5th. Eschew extreme diffidence 
and bashfulness—for timid men are afraid 
to approach your yea, nay, say-nothing la- 
dies—while the better sort of beaux look 

them as so many sticks. 
ute 6th. Never seek to appear a learn- 
ed laiy—for a Blue is the horror of all men. 
Fools (and a majority of men are such) 
are afraid of them, while sensible men de- 
spise their pretensions. 

Rua 7th. A flow of good spirits—wit 
—roguishness—a dash of the devil, and a 
reasonable share of modest assurance, help 
the cause amazingly. 

Rote 8th. A rare flower presented with 
an apparent hesitancy, to a new acquain- 
tance, after an agreeable tete-a-tete, some- 
times acts like a charm. He will infer 
from the value of the flower tit he has 
awakened an interest, and from your hesi- 
tating manner, that you are aware of the 
high compliment you pay him, and that you 
doubt if youare not going farther than pru- 
dence would warrant—but that you are 
willing to run all risks just to please him. 

Rouse 9tb. If a flower should be present- 
ed to you by a gentleman of consequence— 
a good beau, don’t fail to wear it at the next 
party (if possible.) Be sure to give it a 
conspicuous prominence, that 1t may catch 
his eyes. Such a compliment tickles like 
the mischief. 

Rote 10th. In the early stages of the 
process, flowers may be used freely—but 
with discretion. 

Rute lith. Should you present a flower 
with a complimentary emblem, you may 
make some delicate—very delicate allusion, 
in order to excite the gentleman’s curiosity. 
Should he enquire the embiem of the flow- 
er, you must decline telling him, or in a 
laughing, quizzical way, tell him the wrong 
emblem, and affect some embarrassment. 
He'll not fail search out the einblem, 
and when he finds it he'll be wonderfully 
well pleased. 

Rute 12th. When flowers fail to pro- 
duce the desired effect, and it is evident 
that the gentleman places no value on tri- 
fles, you may take the first opportunity to 
place your band in his way, as if by acci- 
dont. He’ll take it of course, and press it 
tenderly. ¢ p but a sheep would act 
otherwise !)" may draw your hand 
gently—very gently away from bim—man- 
aging as you do, so to inflict a little squeeze 
upon his band—and . Caleulate your 
conduct so as to leaye him under the im- 
pression that you think it wrong to indu'ge 
in such pastimes, but that they are very 
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PLEASANT! This trick, used with judgment, 
has a magical effect. 

Rutz 13th. The rule now about to be 
laid down, may be called the extreme remedy. 

There are some men who are not to be 
caught with chaff Knowing ladies and 
their arts, they will not commit themselves 
rashly. Fools may be won with a flower 
—half-fools, with a squeeze of the hand— 
but men of the world require higher tests 
before they can be prevailed on to declare 
themselves. 

(Rute i4th. Is missing.) 

Ruie 15th, When you have exhausted 
all your arts, without bringing the gentle- 
man to his declaration of love, you may 
either suddenly, or gradually, as you think 
best, withdraw your attentions and affect 
indifference. You should also play off 
some other beau against him. This, if he 
loves you, will make him very uneasy. But 
if, notwithstanding his uneasiness, be still 
keeps off, you should do as doctors do in 
desperate cases—try such remedies as your 
Own genius may suggest. 

In a case like this, you should never suf- 


fer your victim to escape—for that would 
bring your skill into question. It is here 
to be observed, that some men avoid mak- 


mg a declaration from timidity—some be- 
cause they doubt the lady's love for them, 
and+fear that an unfavorable answer will 
dispel all their dreams of happiness— 
others who though deeply in love, are not 
yet in aysituation to marry—while others 
avoid it from mere waywardness and ob- 
stinacy. These different states of mind 
will easily be detected by womanly tact, 
and the lady should shape her course ac- 
cordingly. 

Rous ié6th. Each suitor should be im- 
pressed with the belief that he alone is the 
favoured one, except in those cases where 
it is found necessary to excite their jeal- 
ousy by playing off other beaux ayainst 
them. 

Rute 17th. Some fools think a lady in 
love, if she but looks atthem. All that is 
necessary with such men, is#o look at them 
once or twice, say a kind word, or give a 
common flower. After this no rebuffs, no 
frowns, no slights, can persuade them to 
the contrary. All these things they think 
proceed from shyness, and shyness they 
argue is the strongest evidence of love. 
The trouble is notin catching, but in getting 
rid of such beaux. 

Rute 18th. Never tell the names of 
those who address you, but always so man- 
age as to ensure their being found out. 

Rute 19th. Compliments through third 
persons, should be so managed as to in- 
sure their reaching the ears of the person 
complimented. Many a beau has been 
canglit in this way. 

Rue 20th. Frequent glances towards a 
stranger, particularly when accompanied 
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with a smile, will rarely fail to secure you 
an introduetion to him. 

Rue 2ist. In some stages, an exchange 
of rings is as certain as death. 

Rute 22d. When you have succeeded 
in entrapping a man, you need not trouble 
yourself to give him flowers, and to pay 
him attentions. This would be like bair- 
ing hooks for fish already caught. How- 
ever, if you have caught a creditable beau, 
whom you wish to keep as a hanger on, it 
would be well to throw him an occasional 
crumb of comfort. 

N. B—If these rules fail, then yours is 
a hopeless case. 





Here is an exquisitely naive letter, which 
we commend to afflicted wives. Names 
and places omitted, it is given precisely as 
it was sent to the Judge.. Husbands! ye 
who desire sometimes “ to fight and even 
kill,” beware! Never “ get perfectly furi- 
ous about something unaccountable.” You 
may repent it. 





—— , Dec. 4th, 1857. 
Juper,—Your letter of the 26th Nov., 
came to band a few days ago. We have 
reconsidered the matter, in regard to hav- 
ing Mr. ————. examined, as to whether 
he is a lunatie and think thatif it will be 
mach expense in carrying the matter out, 
that we bad bee: drop for it is more 
than probable. that unless tne jury is com- 
posed of able judges, upom sac’ an impor- 
tant occasion, tt.° ‘at he is 
not a lunatic, ana * would be an expense 
for nothing. He may appea: to some, to 
be athis right mind, »at | do nov really 
know what to think of 5 m, nor have not 
for years; his mind seen:+ +») be always 
wantlering in a kind of extravagance. and 
then, at times too, he is perfuctly furious 
about something unaccountable, and ap- 
pears to want to fighi and even kiil. I can- 
not think of remaining with him any lon- 
ger, for I know he is not safe to live with. 
{ would like to have him examined as to 
his lunacy, but the expense, on my part, 
will prevent it, unless I knew the jury 
would decide favorably. If the law 1s so, 
that we could proceed witl: but little ex- 
pense, I will mention some gentlemen 
about , whom I think weuld make 
good jurymen, providing you e@am select 
them. . Col. ————, Gal. , 
Dr, , and his brother, Mr, ’ 
and Mr, ————._ If you should proceed 
with the matter, you will please write 
again immediately, so I can be ready, but 
lL would like to be excused from going to 
if possible. I would rather not be 
present when he is examined, if it could be 
otherwise arranged. 
Yours respectfully, 
MARTHA 


may decide 
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Isn't this a little gem? Pity the soldier- 
poet should have cause to write it! 


ONLY A MEMORY. 


—— old times, they cling, they cling. 
Owen Meredith. 
I. 
Still | can see her before me, 
As in the days of old, 
Her lips of serious sweetness, 
Hair of the richest gold. 


II. 
The rings on her dainty fingers, 
Love in her tender eyes, 
And the sweet young bosom heaving 
With low, delicious sighs. 
III, 
Is it a wonder I love her? 
That through Jong years of pain, 
I still am true to the old love, 
The love alas! in vain. W.G. M. 
Howirzer Camp, Yorktown. 





We have “put the foot down firmly” 
against republications. But the Vailey has 
done so nobly since the war broke out, the 
people there have proved themselves such 
thorough, true-hearted, brave Virginians, 
and the following lines do such honour 
both to the subject and to the author, that 
we must insert them. Why will not the 
author favour THe Messzncsr with a like 
contribution; nay, many such? 


THE VIRGINIANS OF THE VALLEY 
BY DR. TICKNOR. 
Sic Jurat. 


The knightliest of the knightly race 
Who since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold— 

The kindliest of the kindly land 
Who rarely hated edse ; 

Who rode with Smith around the land 
And Raleigh round the seas— 


Who ciimbed the blue Virginia hills 
Amid embattled foes, 

And planted there in valleys fair, 
The lilly and the rose. 

Whose fragrance lives ig many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth, 
And lights the hearths of many homes 
With loveliness and worth! 


We thought they slept! the son who kept 
The names of noble sires, 

And slumbered while the darkness crept 
Around their vigil fires! 
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But still the Golden Horse-shoe Knights, 
Their Old Dominion keep, 

Whose foes have found enchanted ground. 
But not a knight asleep. 


Torch Hill, Ga. 





The inscription below may be found on 
a tombstone in Franklin county, Va. It is 
intended for poetry—of a high order. The 
infant’s name is given, and the dates of its 
birth and death; then comes: 


The little infant has gone 

To take possession of that rest, 
Which Jesus has prepared 

For all his little babies when they die. 


' 





Dr. Rawlins, the writer for Frank Leslie, 
who was killed some months ago near 
Fortress Monroe, was an unprincipled dog. 
He began his career im “Brooklyn, ten or 
twelve years ago, as a poet. Here is his 
first effort, for the authenticity of which we 
can vouch. It was never printed, but was 
circulated privately, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the poetaster’s acquaintances. 


TO TWO TWINS SLEEPING. 


Rest thee sweetly, little one! 

Ere before to-morrow’s sun 

Of the two there may be but one— 
Rest thee sweetly, little one! 





The following remarkable obituary ap- 
peared in the Richmond Whig not very 
long ago. It is worthy of a permanent 
place in mortuary literature. 


Dizp.—At his residence, Charles City 
county, on 9th of July, Col. Joun 8S. Srus- 
BLEFIELD, in the 74th year of his age. 

In the periphery of his acquaintances, a 
cord of tender regret vibrates at the an- 
nouncement. A man,I might say, univer- 
sally beloved in his county, for his soul was 
encom passed by an atmosphere too rarified 
for discord to find a lodgment. A chris- 
tian, he beheld the lambent flash of life, 
playing on the horizon of time, with cool 
indifferenee ; and embracing the Pilgrim’s 
staff with renewed energy, he marched on 
through the dark valley and shadow of 
death—as @ Valiant soldier—to take up his 
abode in the ety of the New Jerusalem. 

-® A PALL BEARER. 


hy 


The Capitol of the Southern Confederacy. 
A friend informs us that, while travelling 
in the cars in East Ténnessee, he was in- 
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formed by a fellow traveller, that the Con- 
federate Capitol would eventually be loea- 
ted at Bristol, Tennessee. He assigned as 
the reason which would determine the 
selection of that locality above all others, 
the fact that a large medicinal spring had 
been discovered about four miles from the vil- 
lage. Speculators in town lots will take 
heed. 


John Randolph, of Ronoke, has made 
quite a reputation, of late, as a poet. ‘The 
fine sonnet “ To an Oak Blown Down by 
the Wind,” which has gone the round of 
the Southern press, is attributed to him. It 
may be found in Tae Messencer for April 
1837, and is there attributed to Geo. Hud- 
desford, the author of the “ Wiccomical 
Chaplet ;” and its title is “To a Mountain 
Oak, Blown Down by a Tempest.” It is 
doubtful whether Randolph ever wrote a 
line of poetry. 


We cheerfully comply with the request 
of Mrs. Freuicia G. Porter, President of the 
“ Ladies Soldiers’ Relief Society,” of Nash- 
ville, in calling attention to a new work on 
Slavery, by the Hon. James W. Muams, late 
United States Minister to Constantinople. 


The book is entitled, Letters on Slavery 
from the Old World, written during the can- 
vass for the Presidency of the United States 
in 1860; to which are added a letter to 
Lord Brougham on the John Brown raid, 
and a brief reference to the result of the 
Presidential election and its consequences, 
by James Williams, late United States Min- 
ister to Turkey 

The entire profits of all sales are to be 
devoted to the relief of the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers of the Confederate army, under 
the direction and special charge of the 
“Ladies Soldiers’ Relief Society of Ten- 
nessee.”’ 


The price is only a dollar a single copy, 
or $10 per dozen. 


We are much pleased to number among 
our exchanges The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Journal, published in New Orleans, 
in the handsomest style and condacted 
with an ability which should ensure for it 
a hearty reception and an affluent sup- 
port. 


